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press the controversy over 
the report the investigation sponsored 
the National Association Manufac- 
turers into the nature the patriotic con- 
tent text books history and social sci- 
ence growing apace. Although the 
N.A.M. has repudiated the report its 
agent, Professor Ralph Robey, Assistant 
Professor Banking Columbia, and 
therefore seems place the onus the 
investigation upon Mr. Robey, may 
concluded that this action the part the 
Association due small measure 
the storm protest which has arisen among 
educators and publishers. are told 
the report that most the texts examined 
are not subversive. They are, however, 
critical the American system and point 
the shortcomings American democ- 
racy. If, implication, Mr. Robey regards 
safe only those books which indulge 
chauvinism and seek keep young people 
ignorant what evident every hand 
those who have discerning eye, 
high time that such standpatism exposed 
menace intelligent progress. may 
well that the certainly with- 
out intending so, has brought into 
sharper focus understanding the large 
disservice that the supporters and friends 
democracy are rendering their attempt 
enchain the schools pressure procedure 
which itself just subversive na- 
tional unity pressures groups which 
seek destroy the American way life 
toto. the American system cannot 
endure critical examination its foundations 
need strengthened. agree with 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, however, 
column the Herald Tribune March 
that criticism American institutions 
requires foundation understanding 
which lies beyond the capacity high school 
pupils. There much said for more 
careful study the findings social ex- 
perimentation these findings are recorded 


the works great thinkers and his- 
tory itself. curriculum which confines its 
content immediate values offers little 
that promotes respect for the contributions 
that the race has already made toward prog- 
ress. Merely expose young people 
school critical attitude toward their 
country not guarantee that are 
teaching them think. There can 
straight thinking without comprehensive 
view all the available data pertaining 
problem, and the social sciences many 
these data are found far beyond 
the files newspapers and magazines and 
the radio voice. 

the light national and educational 
unrest seems appropriate that offer 
leading article the present issue The 
Temper American Pragmatism, Paul 
Crissman, Professor Philosophy and Psy- 
chology the University Wyoming. This 
article followed Education and the Phi- 
losophy the State, which Professor 
Francis Ballaine, Adelphi College, 
voices his faith state whose sovereign 
power resides the people. 
Education—A Defense, Valentine, 
Dean the College San Francisco State 
College, critical toward Progressivism, but 
also confident that its emphases the 
socialized personality provide opportunity for 
the discovery and use ability. 

Plato the Prairies, William 
Beauchamp, Professor Literature 
Knox College, amusing description 
mid-western town’s reaction the great 
Matthew Arnold and his lecture 
ture and Science.” also suggests, im- 
plication, how one should lecture before 
audience mid-western town even to- 
day. Survey Racial Prejudices, 
Abraham Katsh, the School Edu- 
cation, New York University, reports brief 
but significant study the effect that educa- 
tion may have racial prejudices. 

(Continued page 364) 
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PEASANTs GOING MARKET 
(Woodcut Woensam Worms, German School, Century 


Before the introduction vehicles most merchandise had conveyed 
human labor. Men and women carried goods from one place another. The 
latin word for carrying carry across, “trans-portare.” 
portation its original sense points the drudgery the human carrier. His 
hardships were gradually relieved the invention vehicles 


conveyances, 
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The Temper American Pragmatism 


arise from many sides 
that philosophy has ceased play 
vital rdle contemporary life. 
some, philosophy seems little more than 
esoteric cult, engaged dark traffic 
with the mystical and the occult. 
others, the term serves smoke-screen 
hide confusion and uncertainty, sign 
impotence when confronted with 
practical problems control. others, 
the word synonym for complicated 
word puzzles which, though source 
amusement delight few queer 
souls, are without interest meaning 
the common man. others, and 
their number increasing, philosophy 
open gate through which the tender- 
minded find escape imaginary 
realm patterned after the heart’s desire. 
Indeed, there are even those who abjure 
all philosophy and heed only the call 
the wild. 

From this outer darkness the pragma- 
tist proposes rescue philosophy. 


order recover for themselves re- 
sponsible office, philosophers are vigor- 
ously admonished forsake all traffic 
with such verbal “truth,” “ex- 
istence,” “reality,” “mind,” 
“matter,” and vast cargoes similar 
verbal baggage, and are solemnly 
warned busy themselves with the 
common and urgent problems prac- 
tical life and education, and surrender 
all claims unique subject-matter and 
method. The “method philosophy,” 
all other human enterprises, the 
“method reflection”; the sole respon- 
sible task philosophy is, Dewey’s 
phrase, discover and render “more 
secure experiencible existence” those 
values goods “that wear well and 
generate aftertaste bitterness.” 
Like other movements 
form, pragmatism professes the 
harbinger new and more abundant 
life now for the first time actually within 
our grasp. But ere the nature its 
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conception the good life discerned 
and the means for its attainment speci- 
fied, the sacred temple our classical 
culture must first invaded and many 
its holy ikons trampled the dust. 
Among the sacred relics most mali- 
ciously profaned the superstition that 
philosophers and priests possess exclu- 
sive custody the keys the Kingdoms 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, 
contrast with which the values and in- 
sights the common man are confused 
and misleading, and his aspirations and 
enjoyments vulgar and temporal. sec- 
ond idol, still widely venerated the 
popular mind, belief the super- 
natural, encouraging reliance upon cos- 
mic agencies secure relief from evil 
and insure the ultimate triumph the 
Right and the Good. offspring 
this the superstition that men are 
but not this world, illegitimate chil- 
dren dropped upon the door-step na- 
ture some inscrutable Determiner 
Destmy. Other idolatries tagged for the 
rubbish heap include the divorce the 
ideal from the real, theory from prac- 
tice, thought from action, value 
from utility, together with the ascription 
higher value alone the “intellec- 
tual” and the “cultural,” with the con- 
sequent deprecation the “practical” 
and the “useful.” the inner temple, 
idol more baneful than all benignly 
looks down upon us; here veneration 
and obeisance are well nigh universal. 
This object adoration none other 
than the distortion knowledge into 
passive apprehension and contemplation 
“all time and eternity,” what Mr. 
Dewey caricatures “an idle staring 
fixed and antecedent existences.” The 
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impelling motive that begets and sus- 
tains this adoration “the quest for 
certainty,” the yearning for intellectual 
and emotional security. This ivory tower 
the favorite shrine philosophers and 
religionists, most whom purchase re- 
lease from the bewilderment and peril 
incidental the pursuit practical aims 
flight the eternal and transcenden- 
tal. this shining temple the hill the 
quest for certainty ends fulfillment; 
complete absorption world “time- 
less essence” provides escape from bond- 
age the actual world changing 
things and events. 

word caution needs here 
sounded. This cleansing the Augean 
Stables mere gesture scorn 
contempt for the things sacred the 
past. Even less due boorish inabil- 
ity discern, insensitivity ap- 
preciation of, the insights and achieve- 
ments other days. Still less the 
mere reflex ignominious surrender 
animal ease, comfort, and stimulation 
the senses, many critics solemnly 
charge. Cavalierly dismiss such 
the cardinal error those who, like 
Carlyle, stigmatize with epithets bor- 
rowed from the barnyard. For these 
things kindle little passionate zeal; they 
are not the motives that arouse and 
sustain vigorous movement for reform. 
the pragmatist would assume the 
would save men from themselves, and 
divert them from the pursuit and enjoy- 
ment selfish, trivial, and esoteric ends, 
accessible only to, and enjoyed alone by, 
the few, ways and ends life once 
liberating and expansive, vital and satis- 
fying, and available all. This 
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accomplished releasing and utilizing 
certain methods and forces only recently 
become available through the develop- 
ment science and technology. 

Indeed, fundamental sense 
American life has always tended toward 
crude pragmatism. Ours has long been 
the happy-hunting-ground the go- 
getter, the real-estate booster, the get- 
rich-quick Wallingford, the back-woods 
evangel the more abundant life. The 
typical American has long envisaged life 
through haze sentimental opti- 
mism; scattered over vast continent 
fabulously rich natural resources and 
blest with stimulating and healthy cli- 
mate, our ancestors found world which 
seemed set the seal approval upon 
crude empiricism and mere emotion. 
you said thing was true long enough 
and loud enough, half the time came 
so. Wish triumphed over fact, 
sentimentalism over truth, blind opti- 
mism over caution and hesitation. Not 
envisage your ugly town sleepy 
village the future City God was 
mark one pessimist whose name 
anathema. Despite the upheavals 
world rapid transition, Middletown 
still symbolizes the beliefs and aspira- 
tions most Americans. 

Absorbed the task transforming 
wilderness into paradise security 
and plenty, omnipotent value and power 
were ascribed mammon. Recently 
teacher the elementary schools one 
our larger Zeniths inquired her 
pupils what all things they most ar- 
dently desired; without hesitation the 
children replied: money. Nor this 
mere prattle from the mouths 
the voice the serpent, for these 
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little ones are but the sounding-boards 
their elders’ egos. Witness the Cen- 
tury Progress, celebrated not long ago 
Chicago, where, within the very 
shadows mountains brick and mor- 
tar pulsating with civic life venal and 
stupid almost beyond compare, Iowa 
farmers holiday gaped spellbound 
the latest wonders the machine age 
and dreamed the pleasure and com- 
fort had their possession and 
use. 

Such Heavenly Pasture will doubt- 
less scorned sensitive persons too 
vulgar and repugnant command re- 
spect and devotion. There still rings 
our ears the stinging rebuke once admin- 
elder American philosopher, when 
contemptuously dismissed “the 
philosophy the swill pail.” Waiving 
for the moment the accuracy this in- 
dictment, must indeed admitted 
that large degree pragmatism the 
philosophy the commonplace; its 
tendency ascribe supreme value the 
goods prized the ordinary man, 
philosophy and for the average man, 
especially the average American. 
mere accident that the ranking high 
priest American pragmatism, Profes- 
sor John Dewey, should recently have 
been honored the philosopher the 
common man. With its inordinate em- 
phasis upon the useful, the fruitful, and 
the satisfying, pragmatism for the first 
time gives full voice the inner spirit 
American industrial democracy. Hence, 
not surprising that such philosophy 
should have arisen America, where 
action, power, utility, and are 
the watchwords, and where the useful 
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and the practical are exalted far above 
the cultural and the intellectual. These 
latter, including the so-called “prob- 
lems” that stem from them, are rele- 
gated the oblivion the trivial; they 
are but the verbal phantoms ancient 
and medieval modes life and thought 
that linger long after the parochial cul- 
tures articulated them have perished. 
Aristotle, whom scholasticism revered, 
excluded the practical from education. 

liberating from bondage the 
biases and superstitions vanished 
past, pragmatism indeed philosophy 
life, real life, interests and 
values rooted the and the now; 
indeed, even casts many wistful 
glance toward the future. Yet pragma- 


The answer this question 
principle simple and commonplace 
practice bewildering and uncer- 
tain. interrogate Mr. Dewey, 
are urged embark “experimen- 
tal adventure,” whereby alone may 
discover those values goods that 
“wear well” “generate aftertaste 
bitterness.” Those that meet this test 
will then qualify higher better, 
any case, divine revelation, dis- 
closure conscience, mystical intui- 
tion, appeal authority, reliance 
upon custom and tradition, infallible 
conclusion pure reason, can decide. 
must test them living experience; 
only their intrinsic qualities ex- 
perienced, together with their portent 
for future experience, shall know 
them and judge their relative worth. 
E.g., which two remedies proposed 
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tism not just another resurgence 
nostalgia for the flesh-pots Egypt. 
While the satisfaction bodily needs 
constitutes one area genuine human 
good, and while some measure ful- 
fillment these desires must come first, 
men also desire the goods art, science, 
literature, philosophy, friendship, affec- 
tion, honor, travel, growth knowledge 
and insight, and multiplicity other 
values not identified with the ful- 
fillment bodily needs. Here con- 
front the first and the last problem 
any philosophy worth the name: Which 
from among these values are most wor- 
thy aspiration and endeavor, which 
ought select the supreme objects 
devotion? 


relieve given ailment the better? 
Only “trying” both, only com- 
parison the results obtained each, 
can determine. objected that, 
making man the measure all things 
land skepticism and vicious rela- 
tivism, or, objected that, locat- 
ing the essence value desire, 
abdicate all claims objective validity 
and authority the domain values, 
suffice reply that other interpre- 
tation consistent with the nature and 
history what men have actually prized 
and valued. 

any case, the answer the problem 
the security and relative worth 
values one for comparative method 
and intelligent discrimination resolve. 
Whatever the outcome detail, the 
goods that most concern are bound 
with the actual desires that move 
and the situations that now confront us. 


For the issues the present are practical 
emphatic sense. Since life urgent, 
some action must taken with respect 
them; since must act, consequences 
for future action and experience follow 
their wake. Now intelligence the 
only available instrument whereby life 
becomes significant, directive, 
herent. But long intelligence 
divorced from action, long purely 
theoretical and verbal 
cupy men and remain the supreme ob- 
jects devotion, the substance intel- 
ligence wasted, or, not wholly 
wasted, but affords means escape 
either case, the most precious goods 
life remain the victims chance and 
accident, else they become easy prey 
those who prostitute knowledge the 
interest narrow and selfish ends. One 
avenue hope left: Intelligence must 
focussed the vital personal and 
social issues that now perplex us. this 
sense every vestige other-worldliness 
disappears from pragmatism. 

Thus far pragmatism might seem al- 
most too good true. Yet all 
other-worldliness strictly abjured, 
what becomes religion, morals? 
Are these terms emptied all sig- 
nificance, shall they deprived all 
benefit clergy? reply need, first 
all, remind ourselves that religion 
feel and live; religion not the dried 
husk life, religion life. Theology, 
the abstract verbalization religious 
experience, but the outer rind from 
which all nourishment has evaporated. 

Fortunately, William James consoled 
us, there vital test the truth 
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religious beliefs. Formal logic here 
little aid, for must test them living 
well their consequences future 
experience, that shall fix their truth. 
This, James told us, the final test, not 
only religious beliefs, but all be- 
liefs. For the “true,” religion else- 
where, that which “works”: The true 
the useful, the false the useless and 
the irrelevant. Thus the belief God 
true or, more precisely, made true, 
verified, if, the bank life, can 
cash for hope and comfort, renewed 
courage and inspiration. the degree 
which belief God can made 
pay such dividends, that degree 
true, for yield such returns what 
meant “truth.” this manner James 
fondly hoped make religion practical 
and vital tough-minded scientists and 
business men. Unfortunately, the glad 
hand generously extended religion 
James has since his death been with- 
drawn, and pragmatism has moved far 
toward the extreme Theological Left. 
The nadir this defection plumbed 
recent little book from the pen 
Mr. Dewey, which are counseled 
abandon all supernaturalism 
gion, not merely because declared 
false, but because false, reliance upon 
supernatural agencies constitutes the 
most deadening and persistent obstacle 
present progress toward the realiza- 
tion more humane civilization. 
Even though pragmatism now repu- 
diates all supernatural elements the 
understanding and control life and 
nature, remains highly “moralistic” 
quality. Indeed, the core its interests, 
the goal its efforts, the “good life” 
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for man. With the fervor the most 
militant religionist too seeks re- 
generate the world. not the sole, 
the most vigorous, survivor that rest- 
less urge for reform inherited from the 
Puritan. But unlike Puritanism, the 
apostle hope, progress, and faith 
human nature; not despair, renuncia- 
tion, and helpless pessimism. Thus, 
the philosophy nation the full 
vigor young manhood, conscious its 
power, confident its destiny. Poverty 
and squalor fill the earth; despair, trage- 
dy, and futility torture our days; 
much life crude, vulgar, and bru- 
tally selfish that evil and ugliness disturb 
even our dreams. And withal, our most 
precious goods remain the sport 
chance, caprice, and crude self-interest; 
our high idealism gradually sinks re- 
signed pessimism, and long vain 
for the day when can escape an- 
other world. Yet these things need not, 
like the poor, with always; large 
part least, they are remediable 
through intelligent human effort. But 
they will never yield mere protest and 
indignation; nor will they yield long 
men seek refuge some “ideal” 
world devised imagination. Because 
classical religion and philosophy have 
succumbed the lure this all-too- 
easy way escape, they contribute little 
more than verbal refuge for the timid 
and dilettanti. Nor will any amount 
sentimental idealism help us, for, this 
alone sufficed, the Kingdom Heaven 
would long since have been ac- 
compli. Unhappily, have gone about 
the task the wrong way; have del- 
egated the task its accomplishment 
supernatural agencies, and have post- 
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poned the triumph the Right and the 
Good the life come. 

here that pragmatism would 
come our rescue. The vision Plato’s 
Republic revived anew the modern 
world, urges renewed courage 
and effort: Lasting happiness not ir- 
retrievably lost, effective means for its 
realization are now hand. must 
now suspect, this instrumentality 
none other than our own intelligence. 
Yet intelligence has for the most part 
kept itself aloof from the common prob- 
lems practical living, absorbed 
mere word puzzles puffed vain 
self-worship. Worst all, warns the 
pragmatist, precisely here that 
suffer the most tragic all human fol- 
lies. For the past and, far too great 
degree, the present well, have miscon- 
ceived the true office human intelli- 
gence. perceive the true function 
human intelligence, must turn 
evolutionary biology; then see that 
kind operation. this, its fundamen- 
tal function, intelligence adaptive and 
instrumental, conferring upon that ani- 
mal fortunate enough possess and 
employ enormously wider and 
more effective control over its environ- 
ment well the direction its own 
development. short, intelligence 
instrumental the fulfillment human 
needs and desires. For this reason prag- 
matism often called 

The instrumental character intelli- 
gence may appreciated more fully 
when viewed from different side. This 
touches the development science, the 
invention machines, and the extreme 
degree which life, especially Amer- 
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ica, has come organized about the 
machine. Here the machine King, for 
the machine epitomizes our mastery and 
control the forces nature. Without 
it, retreat before these forces helpless 
and afraid; with it, turn upon them 
armed and confident. The machine spells 
power; yet the power the machine 
but the power intelligence; the ma- 
chine the visible embodiment intel- 
ligence, human intelligence become 
power. And nowhere profoundly 
America does the machine exert such 
universal and unchallenged dominion 
over the ideas and conduct men; the 
hosannas here raised its name still 
distant whisper all other voices. its 
extension our dominion over nature, 
philosophies escape have lost much 
their attractiveness. virtue the 
power vouchsafed machine tech- 
nology, scientific knowledge and control 
become the new hope the present and 
especially the future. But them- 


selves these are not enough; their use 
must increasingly diverted from re- 
pressive and destructive, the fulfill- 
ment more expansive and constructive 
ends. Only when this accomplished 
will bondage Prometheus finally 
broken and the Edenic vision become 
more than idle dream. The sequel for 
alone write: More adequate 
edge and more effective methods con- 
trol lie for the first time within our 
grasp; imperative that employ 
them the reconstruction large areas 
belief and action wherein magic, su- 
perstition, custom, caprice, 
self-interest now hold sway. faith 
more substantial achievements this 
direction proves delusive, but remains 
for prepare libation the shade 
Spengler, and salvage possible grain 
comfort from the assurance that 
others share with the bitter harvest 
our own perverseness and folly. Our 
values must grounded tested faith. 


Her only test probable truth what works best 
the way leading us, what fits every part life best and combines 
with the collectivity experience’s demands, nothing being omitted. 
theological ideas should this, the notion God, particular, 
should prove it, how could pragmatism possibly deny God’s 
She could see meaning treating “not true” notion 
that was pragmatically successful. What other kind truth could 
there be, for her, than all this agreement with concrete reality?— 


Pragmatism. 
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And thus the heavenly Easter lily, 


Easter Paean 


ANNIE 


Hail, Easter lily! 
Thou holy flower! 
Methinks when see the lily white, 
All stalwart and straight satin 
that first Easter garden that first Easter morn, 
Where the lilies first knew Christ reborn. 


How they blew! How they grew! And His garden adorned, 
the hush and the dew that first Easter morn! 

How they must have kept silence reverence for Him 

Who considered the lilies how they toil not nor spin. 


And methinks when look the lily white, 

His altar Easter redolent and bright, 

With its three holy blossoms one stately stem, 

That Solomon his glory was not clothed like them! 


And methinks that chose the lily fair, 

symbol the love for His children doth bear; 
And each the lovely buds gave separate name: 
Faith, Hope, and Love, these three, His majesty proclaim! 


When Faith, the first bud, doth unfurl, 

His Fatherhood’s revealed o’er weary world. 
Then Hope appears graceful glory, 

And adds His Sonship the story. 


The last and greatest the three, His Love, 
sends The Comforter from above, 


reveals the holy trinity! 
Hail, Easter lily 
Thowrt truly God’s holy flower! 
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Education and the Philosophy 
the State 


Francis 


PREMISE that higher education 
America must rest demo- 
cratic base would probably receive un- 
conditional confirmation from most edu- 
cators should the question put 
them. Persistent probing modern 
Socrates, however, would quickly turn 
precise nature this democratic base. 
express these probable differences 
opinion the language philosophical 
mumbo-jumbo, descriptions would very 
likely range all the way from Platonic 
realism the atomic materialism 
Democritus. For each degree belief 
the epistemological scale the claim 
would probably dogmatic: here 
democratic philosophy education. 

The need continue probing this 
problem now all too apparent re- 
quire apology. That live 
world process violent social change 
now abundantly clear all but the 
educationally isolated, and 
unregenerate. Every word 
written spoken, every thought con- 
templated turned into action so- 
cial weapon and potential force the 
social conflict. 

Socrates’ life was based the premise 
that man may control his own destiny. 
this spirit, then, that face the 
problem defining basic principles 
truly democratic philosophy educa- 


tion. what here developed provoke 
thoughtful disagreement the writer 
hopes such disagreement will not even- 
tuate the blocking action. The priv- 
ilege dissent essentially democratic 
nature, but world rapidly geared 
action—and efficient, planned action— 
democratic philosophy must prove itself 
capable more than verbal accomplish- 
ments. That democracy can efficient, 
that can socially creative, was the 
great faith Thomas Jefferson. Edu- 
cators today their quest for working 
philosophy might well approach the 
problem with Socratic persistence and 
Jeffersonian faith. 

Higher education today many 
fronts struggling renovate old philo- 
sophical foundations. The Hutchins and 
Barr theory “sharpening the intel- 
lect,” the Dewey theory “training 
the use scientific method,” are two 
outstanding attempts philosophic 
reorientation with which most educators 
today are well acquainted. terms 
epistemology and metaphysics the for- 
mer had its roots the Sophist school 
Athens where acquaintance with the dis- 
course Platonic “forms” fitted the 
student for the practice dialectics, 
the art self-defense before the local 
courts. Scientific method process 
thought leading planned action de- 
scended from the early experimental 
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philosophies Democritus and Leucip- 
pus. Here quantitative pre- 
measurement mass, distance, and 
volume—led knowledge about the 
world. The Sophist philosophy displaced 
popularity the science Leucippus 
about the time new and critical social 
problem faced the ancient Greek world: 
what the nature the State? 

Behind this problem, Socrates 
clearly saw, lay the prior problems: 
What the nature man? What the 
nature the good? 

Today the philosophic problem 
strikingly similar, though the social con- 
text radically different. Present-day 
proposals bear the seeds the ancient 
metaphysic. “The struggle between two 
worlds can permit compromise,” 
the boast Mussolini, and the defend- 
ers democracy are forced reexamine 
the nature the state, discovering 
its core the ethical problem Socrates 
persistently attacked. answer this 
value-problem such educators Hutch- 
ins and Barr reply that the only values 
are those the mind; that the task 
education administer “the classics” 
through program cordial and free 
its conception lecture and seminar, but 
intensive and rigorous its measure 
achievement through terminal examina- 
tion. Few educators have followed the 
letter this proposed road educational 
salvation, but many have been tempted. 
The resurgence Selections, and even 

*The present financial state the privately 
endowed college makes this point even more im- 
perative. The recent report the President 
Princeton warns the trend toward State sup- 
ported colleges, money becomes less and less 
available for endowments. higher education 


tending come under the control the State, 
will not embody the philosophy the State? 
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complete Works book lists evi- 
dence the widening market which 
points the greater use such original 
material the classroom. this modern 
sophist philosophy destined repeat 
the triumph Athenian sophism over 
the methods science? scientific, em- 
pirical, “tough minded” philosophy 
America vanish the face this 
modern dialectic? will the mournful 
observation made Hegel that all his- 
tory shows only that men never learn 
from history last refuted? The 
sophism Athens was but the dialectic 
prelude the collapse Athenian civili- 
zation. The theories Adler, Hutchins, 
and Barr will come closer solving 
our problem. 

ground for hope that many 
educators the conception higher learn- 
ing America four more years 
mental calisthenics appears less than 
poor defense against fascist efficiency, 
and the totalitarian conception the 
school mere instrument the state. 
these educators the problem 
philosophy education, embodying 
both the principles and practices de- 
mocracy, remains clearly stated. 
important sign the vitality 
American education that today many 
such attempts are being made. While 
educational formulations differ, none 
final; and many them give generous 
consideration the ethical concepts 
democratic philosophy. 

The extreme gravity the future 
education today faces the creeping pa- 
ralysis totalitarianism forces us, 
then, prior consideration the nature 
the democratic Few today would 
adhere the belief widely held only 


decade ago that colleges and universities 
exist world apart from the produc- 
ing community. Freedom search un- 
hampered for the truth, the philo sophia 


What the fundamental principle 
the democratic state? What the corol- 
lary for philosophy education? 
there any measure truth the fre- 
quently reiterated maxim that the best 
defense strong offense? the latter 
true then the persistent practice 
democracy our schools, the faithful 
assertion this democratic philosophy 
through the nature and structure the 
curriculum, the personality the in- 
structor and his teaching methods, and 
education will prove itself power- 
ful force the preservation free 
civilization. 

The rise liberalism concept 
the state, historically inseparable from 
the English, American, and French Rev- 
olutions, largely confined itself the 
interest economy ex- 
tracting certain guarantees from the 
governing power which would limit the 
function the state general 
nator liberties and guarantee least 
the maximum individual freedom 
within the limits such restrictions 
were necessary preserving the health 
and peace the whole. 
liberalism can said possess one 
single well-defined aim was that 
limiting the power government. This 
principle limitation, effective enough 
England, failed withstand the im- 
pact the American frontier. Business 
liberalism expanded into political de- 
mocracy, and despite the efforts the 
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Protagorus, will stand fall with the 
truly democratic state. Social change 
Western Europe makes this abundantly 
clear. 


Hamiltonian clique became embodied 
the Constitution the Bill Rights. 

The principle limitation the 
power government was strongly ex- 
pressed both the wording the Con- 
stitution and the physical structure 
the Federal Government; and then 
solidly entrenched behind the device 
judicial review degree that probably 
surpassed the highest expectations the 
Tories. But the rights man and citi- 
zen were also present, and proved the 
course developing American economy 
alien the principle limitation. 
For the state, exists for all, must 
governed all and not small mi- 
nority. The state, government for 
the people and the people, must find 
its sovereignty all the people and not 
merely part the population. Thus 
liberty added political equality, and 
political democracy matures from the 
seed commercial liberalism. 

Such was the philosophical foundation 
upon which the American States erected 
vigorous industrial civilization. But in- 
ternal contradictions were soon manifest. 
The spirit the Bill Rights was from 
the very beginning opposed the spirit 
the Constitution. expanding 
economy, country preoccupied with 
the development natural resources 
and the extension the Western fron- 
tier the Pacific, the metaphysical op- 
position upon which rested the American 
philosophy the state could pass un- 
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recognized. There was work done: 
physical things, not philosophical prin- 
ciples, were rightly primary impor- 
tance men new world. 

Today, however, real social conflict 
exists: the sharp opposition the in- 
terest capital and the interest labor 
merely the social fruit philosophi- 
cal contradiction existing the Ameri- 
can philosophy the state. The state- 
ment the framers the Constitution, 
carefully negative assertion limita- 
tion government over individual free- 
dom, its metaphysical base contra- 
diction the Bill Rights, which 
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positive assertion equal opportunity 
for all. Freedom speech, press, and 
religious faith incompatible with lim- 
ited sovereignty, and the special interests 
minority group. The struggle be- 
tween labor and capital least part 
our historically necessary heritage from 
the Philadelphia Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

the present struggle labor 
against capital something far deeper 
than the surface pattern American 
society stake. philosophy the 
state the making, and with 


philosophy education. 


has already been asserted that con- 
temporary philosophical thought often 
proposes social plans remarkably remi- 
niscent the Athenian Age. Plato, fol- 
lowing Socrates, was disturbed the 
collapse the Greek city-state, and 
seeking new order saw the proper goal 
man the shimmering essence the 
“good” seized only rarely the act 
contemplation. not surprising that 
such ethical considerations should de- 
velop the logical corollary the Re- 
public: the conception state gov- 
erned the philosophical élite who 
the light their superior ethical wisdom 
were the proper rulers the people, 
and the highest biological product the 
human race. Similar philosophical con- 
clusions proclaimed Nietzsche, Fichte, 
Pareto, and Spengler, name only 
few, differ from Plato degree, but 
not kind. And the modern totalitarian 
state monstrous reality, whereas the 


Adler, Hutchins, and Barr. 


rule philosopher king remained the 
dream disillusioned old man who 
was perhaps more the poet, dramatist, 
and biographer Socrates than the 
seminal political philosopher. 

However 
painted Plato the state under, for 
example, Twentieth Century dictator 
far more convincing. therefore 
difficult understand the present con- 
cern some writers for eternal values. 
abandon objective scientific method 
for subjective eternal verities re- 
peat movement thought tried and 
found wanting ancient Greece. Ideal- 
ism proves defense against its 
own misinterpretation, the ready con- 
version Gentile the Italian corpor- 
ate state clearly demonstrates. 

Education based philosophy 
which hypostatizes the human intellect 
and concretizes the values may 
will subject metaphysical somer- 
sault and capitulation the philosophy 
anti-rationalism. Current events 
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not substantiate the philosophical claims 
made behalf rule those spe- 
cially gifted with “wisdom.” The 
“leader” practical reality fact 
unprincipled dictator, and the phi- 
losophy eternal values now degraded 
personal end. 

preservation democratic values, must 
build philosophy with metaphysical 
assumptions common those the 
democratic state. For the philosophy 
the state that today America 
challenged the emotional forces 
anti-reason. There sense which 
higher learning must educate for de- 
mocracy. 

The nature the challenge 
philosophy the state which tra- 
dition democratic has been asserted 
internal well external. The rise 
fascist totalitarianism, the sharp and in- 
creasingly bitter conflicts between capital 
and labor, are the external patterns 
internal conflict: the metaphysical 
opposition existing between the expres- 
sion business liberalism embodied 
the Constitution, and the assertion all 
natural democratic freedom guaran- 
teed the Bill Rights. The former 
logically eventuates statements politi- 
cally and economically negative; lim- 
its the power government, but places 
positive interpretation the cor- 
responding power the individual. The 
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latter reverses the logic assertion, and 
specifically guarantees individual rights 
freedom. The principles political 
equality then come into conflict with the 
principles economic inequality when 
the interest the few abrogates the 
freedom the many. The 
tion nuclear metaphysic the state 
must eliminate one these principles: 
either the people possess sovereign 
power, and the state their instrument, 
the state possesses sovereign power, 
and the people are its instrument. 

That this latter principle, the setting 
the state the supreme end with 
the individual existing only the con- 
descension the state which grants him 
meager rights and privileges as, when, 
and if, sees fit, the way totalitari- 
anism frequently asserted 
official German and Italian spokesmen 
need further elucidation. 
Clearly democratic philosophy resides 
the former principle: sovereign power 
resides the people. “Governments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent the gov- 
erned.” 

This the democratic metaphysics 
our philosophy the state. Education 
must build its philosophic fabric upon 
this same base. There can compro- 
mise between the metaphysics de- 
mocracy and the metaphysics totali- 
tarianism. 


The real and essential point depar- 
ture for educational metaphysics fun- 
damental democratic philosophy 
education social change and its effect 
the basic principles government; 


its very nature this frame reference 
focuses attention freedom. 
The question individual freedom 
its relation the power government 
idle theoretical question. Today 
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the Western world the enormous waste 
human life, wanton destruction 
natural resources, and the complete 
abandonment that civilization ar- 
duously attained through the years 
the Renaissance, which once promised 
much, stand grim realities challenge 
democracy and the life reason. 

this challenge high moral ideas 
themselves, has been pointed out, pro- 
vide defense. There bitter irony 
this, for, sure, pure ethical 
values, concern with the “right” and the 
are now more than ever pre- 
dominant concern nearly all us. 
The problem face, however, not 
merely theoretical one. genuine 
social problem. 

The real worth ethical idea 
evident when acted upon men. 
Volkgeist, for example, presents attrac- 
tive theoretical values which might lie 
deep the hearts men democratic 
society should the principle honestly 
generalized. For all us, like Ditte, are 
sons and daughters Man. All 
achieve human immortality through the 
propagation the race. The same con- 
cept, however, determined action un- 
der the guiding principles extreme 
jingoism results only that social deg- 
radation which tyrannizes, persecutes, 
and decapitates every civilized achieve- 
ment. 

Ideas “plans action” have long 
been associated with American philoso- 
phy. That Peirce and James are the 
originators this “radical empiricism,” 
Dewey the master builder, Kilpatrick 
the educational architect, are matters 
public record. Few would today seri- 
ously question their place American 
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educational history. Many, however, 
would object—and strenuously—to the 
educational practice this philosophy, 
probably holding one form another 
pragmatism ethically but crude, 
unmoral materialism, best quasi- 
objective theory testing values 
obtain (not certainly) control. Criticism 
philosophy, however, almost always 
springs from previously held (implicitly 
explicitly) primary propositions. 
put more dogmatically—and more 
than ever temptation today— 
there the word Aristotle that, “All 
instruction given received way 
argument proceeds from pre-existent 
knowledge.” While Augustine and Des- 
cartes may have succeeded putting 
aside all the structure knowledge 
learned order start from new and 
secure foundation, our contemporary 
philosophers have not followed such 
good example. And the ethical prob- 
lem neglected that the battle 
—hedonism vs. voluntarism; realism 
vs. pragmatism; view vs. your view 
—may pursue its unfruitful and verbal 
course. Such controversy has always been 
luxury; today may well prove 
fatal. For whether “the good” volk- 
geist, lebensraum, freedom, whatever 
concept you choose, the brutal fact re- 
mains there exists the world fascist 
system interpretation make these 
terms mockery every intelligent 
man. 

This very fascist success the world 
social action, however, points to: (1) 
the power ideas plans action; 
(2) the apodictic intelligence 
determining ethical consequences; (3) 
the dynamic character society which 
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social change the only certain constant 
factor. The real ethical problem, and the 
point where democracy violently opposes 
fascism, the second: the apodictic réle 
intelligence forming judgments 
about that which should regulate our 
desires, affections, and enjoyments. For 
intelligence America has sought 
realize the fabric its society since 
1776 the equality all men and their 
right life, liberty, and the pursuit 
happiness, and since 1791 has guaran- 
teed freedom speech, freedom the 
press, freedom religious belief, the 
“right the people peaceably as- 
semble, and petition the Government 
for redress grievances.” 

this, the Twentieth Century, the 
social texture society quite different 
from that the Eighteenth Century. 
Therefore, intelligence formulates judg- 
ments accordance with altered condi- 
tions and existing contemporary social 
forces. But the fundamental conception 
freedom—remains unaltered. 
The question for education is, what 
that philosophy today ultimately conso- 
nant with human freedom defined? 
adequate answer this question, 
both theory and practice, will build 
education into socially dynamic force, 
and re-enforce the democracy the 
state without making education any 
its expressions subservient the 

Any adequate answer this question 
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will directed toward the fulcrum 
our problem: intelligence. For the lib- 
erties American Democracy already 
enunciated are preserved, and 
the condition this preservation the 
nurture the intelligence, then the 
philosophy education which will re- 
enforce the philosophy the democratic 
state without succumbing will 
philosophy based intelligence and 
designed further that intelligence. 
Concretely this means minimum: 
flexible curriculum yielding the needs 
social exigencies; freedom opinion 
both students and teacher; factual- 
social approach subject problems 
which will frankly face present realities 
(such as: unemployment; finance capi- 
talism and its control work opportu- 
nity; exhaustion physical frontiers; 
potential but unused productive capaci- 
ty; individual freedom 
geared collective action; etc.); and 
structure educational administration 
giving both students and faculty (in 
higher education) representation 
those committees and boards which de- 
termine educational policy. This will 
least insure the dynamic character 
American education, and contribute im- 
measurably that which American edu- 
cational philosophy much needs to- 
day: Socratic persistence attempting 
solve its problems, and Jeffersonian 
faith the education Ameri- 
can democracy. 
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Teachers Born Inspiration 


Someone once said that teachers are 
Said that silk purses are not made from sows’ ears. 
There are many potential teachers, however. 
Three four years college, combined with certain 
Kinds teaching experience sometimes create 
Teachers from crude, raw material. 

Those who catch the spark inspiration sometimes 
Are born without apparent promise. 

Those who find this spark fanned flame 

Are re-born into service dedicated 
And who shall deny the worth that service? 
Those who really teach are perhaps those whom 
Never should have known were not that they 
Have been warmed with passion which was itself 
Born another’s inspiration. 


Motivation 


LAwson 


are told, concerning education, that “we 

Can lead horse water but can’t 

Make him difficult for 

Him who teaches certain that his pupils 

Drink both the well idealism and knowledge. 

are make man “the 

Salt the earth,” must induce 

Him season his judgment and his actions 

Well with both sympathy and understanding 

Before comes that day which 

Hand him the reins our frail and human destinies. 
*The motivation concept implied here the boldface type was 


suggested some years ago address Kendall, director 
music the Denver (Colorado) public schools. 
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Progressive Education—A Defense 


VALENTINE 


ROGRESSIVE education being 
taking place quietly the family wood- 
shed. open the public, and all 
who care lend hand are cordially 
invited participate. Professional edu- 
cators, popular writers, and “just plain 
folks” are responding with will, and 
the general applause drowns the feeble 
cries the victim. 

The subject this lambasting de- 
serves public hearing. Progressive edu- 
cation has case present. the under- 
dog privileged speak its piece. 
This article will unofficially present the 
case for the culprit. 

All educators, you take their word 
for it, are progressive, and they want 
you know it. With stodgy sort 
humor, most them will declare, 
you give them half chance: “Yes, sir, 
believe progressive education, but 
not the kind with capital The 
remark accompanied optical 
gleam conveying mysterious intimations 
the puzzled layman. 

There are, course, many varieties 
and degrees progressivism. Most edu- 
cators are therefore inclined resent 
what they regard unwarranted as- 
sumption the capital letter mi- 
nority group. “Who they think they 
are?” the question often heard. “Do 
they think they have monopoly?” 
Rightly wrongly, nevertheless, the 
capitalized version persists, not because 


particular group has appropriated it, 
but because convenience. sym- 
bolizes progressivism plus ultra—the 
victim general chastisement and the 
subject this discussion. 

The chief plank the platform 
Progressive education, and the one upon 
which all others are laid, unre- 
served recognition the importance 
the individual. this respect the Pro- 
gressive literally democrat. Society 
made human beings, and the 
value society’s institutions—family, 
church, state, and all the others—can 
measured only terms their contri- 
bution human lives. make better 
and happier people, institutions must 
constantly improved, and this essen- 
tially true with regard the school. 
The Progressive school convinced that 
its proper improvement 
around the human units with which 
deals—the although 
may not unique this thought, 
distinctive the completeness its 
conviction and the realism its under- 
takings. Its goal the expansion each 
personality the highest level which 
capable. the Progressive sees it, 
there greater morality than this. 

This solicitude for the individual 
human being leads Progressive educa- 
tion directly its emphasis upon the 
social development the child. Ob- 
viously, personality can realize its 
best possibilities cut off from the 
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sharing life with others. com- 
plete must enjoy the rewards 
fellowship. must pos- 
sessed unselfish understanding, 
free from social fears, receptive what 
others have give and capable giv- 
ing return. Progressive education 
dedicated the development these 
social virtues, and believes that the 
only road their attainment way 
actually living and practising them. 

The importance experience so- 
cial relationship for the growing child 
explains much the activity that see 
Progressive classroom. The adult 
visitor, schooled under more rigid ré- 
gime, may shocked see children 
talking, working, and playing together 
fashion that violates all the rules 
classroom order that were once held 
sacred. They speak one another with- 
out permission, move about their own 
initiative, things they are not told 
do, and even leave the room without 
raising hand and asking! What the 
visitor thinks sees disorder and con- 
fusion, and sure must very 
demoralizing. What does not see, 
the common purpose, the or- 
ganization, the give and take per- 
fectly natural social situation. The visitor 
probably quite unaware the reason 
for all—the psychology which holds 
that the social virtues can acquired 
only through the practice them. 

quite true that these corporate 
activities may become superficial and 
helter-skelter. They require trained, re- 
sourceful, level-headed teachers who be- 
lieve what they are doing. Progressive 
education would the first admit 
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that without such teachers were better 
stick the old routines. There has 
interest, purpose, organization, and 
thoroughness. Without these, not 
Progressive education. 

There law limiting the word 
“Progressive” its rightful program. 
Many teachers, thinking they are Pro- 
gressive, awful violence the word. 
They commit educational atrocities and 
are responsible for foolish parodies 
the real thing. This most unfortunate 
for the Progressive movement, for 
supplies opponents with just the kind 
ammunition they want. easy 
pick and choose these silly instances and 
spread them abroad illustration 
what Progressive education “really is.” 
case point recently appeared 
article one our most widely cir- 
culated weeklies. Papa and Mama were 
described visiting little Johnny’s 
classroom find out why the dear lad 
was doing poorly spelling. And 
what did the inquiring parents discover? 
Why, nothing less than hilarious relay 
race and down the aisles—a game 
which noisy teams were striving out- 
one another putting letters to- 
gether spell words! “This,” explained 
the teacher the astonished parents, 
Progressive school, and relay-race 
spelling good example the activity 
teaching method.” The statement 
slander, for the example well illustrates 
just what Progressive education not. 
Games aid learning, good and bad, 
were played long before Progressive 
education was heard of—the spelling 
match, for example. The relay race 
one the worst. Activities the kind 
described may rightly called educa- 
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tional “lollipops,” but submit them 
typical examples Progressive edu- 
cation unwarranted presumption. 

Opponents Progressive education 
have found ridicule their most effective 
weapon. The busy, informal activity 
Progressive classroom unwittingly 
lends itself the uncharitable pen 
cartoonist and critic. easy over- 
draw the scene, pick upon the amusing 
inconsequential aspects, and make 
what innocent appear ludicrous. The 
temptation use the propaganda tech- 
nique name-calling equally appeal- 
ing, and terms are cleverly employed, 
like “sugar-coated,” “fluff,” “fads and 
and the ever-popular “lollipop.” 
All this works like rank bitters upon 
the public mind, for many people are 
still convinced that good education, like 
good medicine, should taste bad. 
least far other people’s children 
are concerned, they feel that way. There 
persisting attitude toward education 
that too frequently encountered, which 
well illustrated the remarks 
unnamed pedagogue: “It makes dif- 
ference what you teach them, long 
they don’t like it.” 

explained above, the corporate ac- 
tivities carried Progressive class- 
room serve primary purpose the 
social training that they afford. There 
immediate experience living, working, 
and playing together very real way; 
and this, under the guidance wise 
teacher, helps build self-disciplined, 
socially balanced people. Progressive 
educators are convinced that such out- 
come, because what contributes 
the future happiness the individual, 
more important even than the com- 


monly emphasized “rudiments 
edge.” They point the frequent evi- 
dences bad social education among 
adults—the emotional distempers, the 
escapist habits, the atrophied interests, 
the neurotic quirks. And they strongly 
suspect that the making these the 
most serious guilt lies the door the 
old education—an education petty dis- 
ciplines which forgot release children 
from the bondage self-consciousness, 
and failed give them the confidence 
free spirits social fellowship. 

Further gains are claimed for the 
more natural learning experiences. One 
them the release from regimenta- 
tion. Even these days see too often 
the depressing spectacle forty more 
youngsters arranged 
rows, sitting and standing rule, 
thumbing the same books, murmuring 
the same lessons, reciting the same facts, 
taking identical examinations, and with 
docile uniformity doing all the other 
things that might prescribed 
teacher’s manual. Good schools have re- 
volted against the worst features this 
lock-step, but the Progressive school 
would get away from the old stereotype 
completely. The regimented pattern 
very acceptable the rulers Ger- 
many, Japan, and Russia, where the ob- 
ject education the production 
and like-acting puppets; 
but alien democracy which pre- 
sumably aims the liberation human 
personality. 

the Progressive classroom lurking 
interests and abilities are quickly en- 
couraged and used. Say that class 
studying Mexico. What the visitor 
who remains for the morning likely 
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see? Budding artists, perhaps, painting 
mural panel paper stretched 
across the wall. corner young me- 
chanics making ox-cart. Displayed 
table number cloth dolls made and 
dressed girls the class, illustrating 
the costumes worn various tribes 
Mexican Indians. After while several 
children come from the library. They 
are the young debaters, ready now, after 
several days study, argue the land 
problem. Following the debate there 
just time, before the noon-hour, for 
short program—a story Mexican chil- 
dren the star writer; dissertation 
the makers the dressed dolls; 
burlesque bull-fight the class actors. 

All these activities represent elab- 
orate study and preparation the 
pupils. The significant thing that they 
are the activities their choice—the 
things they want and feel that they 
can do. They are modes expression 
for interests and varying possible tal- 
ents—opportunities for 
Incidentally, they are the “fads and 
the scorned “lollipops,” that 
frigid critics decry soft and demor- 
alizing. 


The principle activity holds right 


The practical success the Progres- 
sive schools has been challenged over 
and over again. seems have been 
taken for granted that these schools, be- 
ing what they are, cannot accomplish 
much the way useful, honest-to- 
goodness learning. Critics have invoked 
the good old rudiments and frightened 
parents with the thought that they are 
not being learned. “This activity stuff 
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through the program the Progressive 
school. This does not mean that there 
shall practice fundamental 
things. does not mean that efforts 
secure proficiency the “three R’s” 
shall given for softer way. The 
Progressive school activity school 
because convinced that people learn 
better—children adults—when they 
things that have interest, meaning, 
and purpose. This nothing more than 
application what experience and 
common sense reveal constantly 
everyday life. The young fellow’s “ja- 
lopy” won’t run. purposes make 
run. gets intensely interested 
the workings it. The result: learns 
all about it. His sister elected editor 
the high-school paper. She “thrilled 
death” over the job. She goes 
with will, and time learns more 
about the writing correct English 
than she had learned all her previous 
schooling. anyone will stop think 
the things has learned quickest and 
best, will admit that the circumstances 
have been such that was moved 
interest and purpose thing felt 
the need do. Progressive education ac- 
cents purposeful—not playful—activity. 


all very well, but how about Johnny’s 
reading, writing, and arithmetic? Don’t 
forget, he’ll have earn living some 
day.” These warnings are backed 
with the evidence tests which purport 
prove that children Progressive 
schools are inferior fundamentals. 
Strangely enough, the Progressives 
are likewise armed with the results 
tests. Many investigations have been 


conducted quite scientifically, and the 
results are available published form. 
These studies justify modest claims. 
appears that children from Progressive 
schools, upon the average, achieve just 
about the same standards those 
from the old-line, formal classes—some- 
times better, sometimes not good. 
The battle tests, between the two 
types school, going on, but things 
stand can least said that the Pro- 
gressive school holds its own. This, 
remembered, regard the rudi- 
mentary skills and knowledges. 

The conservatives tenaciously follow 
their argument beyond the rudiments. 
They declare that Progressive school ac- 
tivities fail shamefully when comes 
thoroughness and comprehensive un- 
derstanding upon the part the pupils. 
The young learners flit about, said, 
pursuing their interests and whims, 
when fact they ought studying 
school subjects from beginning end. 
They ought practising the virtue 
sticking thing and the same 
time learning the logical wholeness 
it. The conservatives are absolutely 
right stressing thoroughness and un- 
derstanding, but they are wrong 
accusing Progressive education neg- 
lecting them. While true that many 
so-called Progressive schools have been 
guilty upon this score, also true that 
the solidly-founded school that name 

The old adage, “What worth doing 
all worth doing well,” could ap- 
propriately adopted the motto 
the Progressive school. Although the pu- 
pil may not studying history the 
textbook sense, may find him, never- 
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theless, writing play preparing 
report dealing with the Declaration 
Independence. doing this does not 
memorize lesson book: under the 
guidance the teacher, but pretty much 
upon his own responsibility, digs in. 
does this not only because wants 
the material, but because has been led 
see that thoroughness desirable 
standard. 

the conventional classroom the re- 
port the Declaration would one 
child’s chore while the whole class 
studying history assignment. the 
Progressive classroom the group may 
studying, let say, life the colonies 
just before the Revolution. their vari- 
ous ways the pupils are delving into the 
culture and events the time, picturing 
it, imitating it, interpreting it, enjoying 
it. Thus are they bringing together its 
many features and learning how these 
relate and combine into comprehensive 
unit. When this seriously done, broad 
understanding encouraged, not lost. 

all the indictments Progressive 
education, the most telling that which 
accuses weakening the moral fiber 
the young. The power this accu- 
sation almost devastating, for carries 
its very phraseology charge emo- 
tional dynamite. Anything thrown un- 
der suspicion “weakening the moral 
fiber” practically lost cause once. 
Condemnation automatic. But when 
the whose moral fiber threat- 
ened, good people are suffused with holy 
wrath. 

The argument superficially rea- 
sonable. The good old school—the 
school went to—had time for all 
this fol-de-rol. made work. had 
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lessons learn, and had learn 
them—or else! made difference 
whether were interested them 
not. they were arduous, even 
disliked them, that was all the better 
for us. They were serious business. 
They stiffened the back-bone and gave 
rigor mind. Thus were given 
character meet the difficulties life. 
But how different with this Progressive 
education! The children actually play 
their work. The teachers prate about in- 
terest, mind you. The idea seems 
make learning easy. com- 
pulsion, discipline—just coddling. 
makes the youth soft! 

The Puritan has taught 
believe that the hard way the virtuous 
way. Some our ancestors thought 
was sin whistle while you work. Six 
days were set apart Holy writ for 
toil, from which the pious concluded 
that the toilsome way was blessed and 
the joyous way was damned. hang- 
over this hard doctrine has combined 
with what has appeared psy- 
chology common sense. rea- 
sonable assume, matter psy- 
chology, that difficult and unwelcome 
tasks are wholesome for the young— 
wholesome because they develop char- 
acter and impart moral strength for 
life’s work. The conclusion drawn 
that putting with Progressive 
education are violating pious duty 
and ignoring the dictates sound judg- 
ment. 

far moral responsibilities are 
concerned, Progressive education feels 
quite peace with the Lord. Upon the 
psychological side, cannot agree with 
the stern doctrine just For one 
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thing, make foolish and unwar- 
ranted leap assume that stiff 
class routine will make staunch for 
the tasks life. rather far-fetched 
declare that the little fellow who 
studies the “good old subjects the 
good old way” will make sturdier car- 
penter, more dependable provider, and 
more responsible citizen. has never 
been shown that the training given 
the one case creates the motives requi- 
site for the others. 

indeed the that count for 
the carpenter, the provider, and the citi- 
zen. Technical knowledge important, 
but behind must the will 
good job. There must the feeling 
responsibility one’s self and others, 
the sense pride measuring 
the task, the confidence one’s powers. 
These motives grow intricate ways 
through the complex life’s experience, 
and that experience the school but 
one important aspect. The school can 
make significant contribution con- 
tinuously refers its endeavors this 
problem. The Progressive school do- 
ing this, and its advocates believe that 
they are closer solution than the 
old-line school. 

The Progressives believe that the will 
fostered when the child has honest 
desire good job; and they not 
see honest desire when things are done 
merely because they come next pro- 
gram. They not see when the dom- 
inant motive avoidance unpleasant 
consequences, getting marks, winning 
promotion, securing pat the back. 
According the Progressive view, the 
corporate undertakings the group 
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draw out child’s best natural way; 
that say social setting where 
work done approved criticised 
the light its contribution the com- 
mon good. There the opportunity here 
for the discovery and use ability, and 
the finding out that one really some- 
body and counts for something. the 
formal and conventional classroom, the 
very capable assume pride discovering 
that they are smarter than the others. 
the Progressive classroom 
row, competitive success gives way 
broader and more social conception. 
Opponents Progressive education 
declare that has nothing new offer. 
They say that all its really valuable 
ideas were thought generations ago 
and are matters history. This 
some degree true, though the ideas have 
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certainly been refined and reinforced. 
But what it? The fact does not nullify 
the Progressive program. One might ask 
why, the ideas have prevailed long, 
the conservatives have made little use 
them. The Progressives claim 
monopoly. 

The serious Progressive anxious 
that the public shall not misjudge his 
case. much concerned because his 
adversaries persist presenting strange 
and extreme examples typical the 
real thing. the Progressive were 
use the same tactics (which perhaps 
does upon occasion) could portray 
the conventional classroom museum 
horrors. that would unfair. 
The average American classroom the 
scene some fine accomplishments. But 
not Progressive with capital “P.” 


The weakness Progressive Education thus lies the fact that has 
elaborated theory social welfare, unless that anarchy 
extreme individualism. this, course, but reflecting the view- 
point the members the liberal-minded upper middle class who 
send their children the Progressive schools—persons who assume 


agnostic attitude towards all important questions. 


Progressive 


Education genuinely progressive, must emancipate itself from 
the influence this class, face squarely and courageously every social 
become less frightened that today the bogies 
imposition and indoctrination. word, Progressive Education can- 
not place its trust child-centered Counts 
Dare the School Build New Social Order? 


GILBERT CURETON 
The sun sets behind the garbage dump 
Touching the skyscraping towers steel and stone, 


Lingering the pent-houses the rich 


Where gay people and the life they lead 


Are known the Lord alone. 

But steel rust and life dust; 

And stone crumbles 

The ragged edges dying 


CIVILIZATION! 


Plato the Prairies 


(Matthew Arnold Galesburg) 


was memorable, now forgotten 
moment when, half century ago, 
spirit wandered from Hellas the 
Middle West, from the age Pericles 
the age Chester Arthur, and 
stood for hour uttering unintel- 
ligible message uncomprehending 
audience while, from overhead, the 
Comic Spirit cast oblique light over 
all, followed volleys 
laughter. 

The time was the evening January 
28, 1884. The scene, the Opera House 
Galesburg, The spirit, Mat- 
thew Arnold. And the unintelligible 
message, the already, famous lecture, 
“Literature and Science.” one respect, 
the evening was the most significant one 
the entire lecture tour for which the 
“High Priest aesthetic culture” came 
the United States the autumn 
1883. Galesburg, for the first, not 
the only time, encountered the deep 
democratic prejudices the country, 
and the violence the impact re- 
vealed the controversy that ensued. 

has been neglected controversy, 
and will soon lost one. Very few 
those who participated are alive; 
the files two the newspapers 
which was waged have perished. But 
enough remains the crumbling files 
contemporary journal, and the 
Knox college weekly, and the mem- 
ories witnesses reconstruct with 
the fullness merits. 


the comedy opens, expectant 


audience jams the Opera 
Through special railroad facilities, has 
gathered from the surrounding towns; 
one its members has made the news 
coming from distant Peoria. falls 
roughly into two groups—Town and 
Gown, and the division suggests the an- 
tagonism between the two subjects 
the evening’s lecture, Literature and 
Science. Gown the older. Before Chi- 
cago had charter, she had come from 
the East, selected this secluded site, 
broken the prairies, and reared her halls 
and churches for the unmolested pursuit 
learning and worship God. Indeed, 
she had given birth Town, and di- 
rected its footsteps during its long 
infancy. 

But with the coming the railroad, 
Town had suddenly shot until 
dwarfed its parent. broke away from 
the family control and the family ideals. 
took doubtful company, politics, 
drink. spat tobacco juice the 
square, and its crimes were the talk 
the neighboring towns. Proud and 
dependent, Town had ideals its own. 
was hard worker. With astonishing 
speed had built city. More, had 
established industry and trade. 
the time Matthew Arnold’s visit 
could regard itself with complacency: 
“Dear folks,” wrote Jimmie the largest 


Galesburg’s papers, “you should see how 
our city booming. There lots life 
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trade, and buildings are being erected 
every hand. says can now say like Paul 
mean 


and may have been Jimmie who, the 
week Arnold’s visit, crowed: 
opined that many will surprised 


find that our city has done nearly, not 
fully much, for the world for itself. 


All all, Town lusty youngster, 
democratic, practical, utilitarian. 
Gown intellectually aristocratic, the 
champion literature and art and the 
disinterested search for truth. 

one respect, parent and child are 
alike; both are proud, particularly 
audience. For years, they have attended 
together the entertainments—lectures, 
music, grand opera—managed the 
students Knox College. They have 
been told one the visiting orators, 
one “remarkably brilliant the galaxy 
American orators,” that excep- 
tional pleasure visit this “city 
churches and colleges,” for here met 
“intelligence and appreciability.” And 
they have cherished the words. “This 
mere compliment,” they 
“There something besides railroad 
conveniences induce such lecturers 
come us.” 

And both Town and Gown know their 
lecturers. They can compare the rela- 
tive merits Giddings and Gough, 
Talmage and Ingersoll. They remem- 
ber Wendell Phillips, the 
thenes America.” Recently they have 
heard Henry Ward Beecher, whose 
“management his voice and hold 
his audience” struck Matthew Arnold 
“wonderfully.” Joseph Cook, with his 
Seven Modern Wonders, has held them 
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spell-bound—for two and half hours. 

They have heard America’s best; to- 
night, they will hear England’s. They 
will see the flesh one the most 
controversial figures the day. For 
months, Matthew Arnold has been 
the air. newspapers, sermons, and lec- 
tures, has been forced upon their at- 
tention. the local press his name has 
been popping surprising com- 
pany—with Ingersoll and Judge Lam- 
pere—with whom held responsible 
for making four-fifths the young men 
America (say with hushed voice) 
All good Christians, ad- 
monished the Baptist Union, should 
give least two hours reading their 
Bible for every hour they gave Mat- 
thew Arnold—a clear indication, re- 
torted the press, that they considered the 
doctrine Matthew Arnold twice 
powerful that the Bible. Even the 
liberal Melville Anderson, Professor 
English Knox, touched this aspect 
the famous infidel lightly: “It seems 
many that Mr. Arnold would have em- 
ployed his genius better purpose had 
never entered the theological arena.” 

But Arnold, they know, more than 
infidel. Adelphi, that glorious old 
literary society Knox, initiator the 
United States intercollegiate oratori- 
cal contests and debate, and speaking 
with the weight that distinction— 
Adelphi has proclaimed him “next 
Thackeray and Dickens, the most dis- 
tinguished literary scholar that has ever 
visited our shores. the Macaulay 
(!) today. true critic yet what- 
ever touches adorns.” Professor 
Anderson’s discriminating essay, pub- 
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(which the Reverend Mr. Shrimpton 
declared print the best thing 
its kind had ever read) quoted the 
eulogy Lord Coleridge: 


Now seems distinctly, this 
moment, the most distinguished Eng- 
lishman living. poet, writer and 
thinker, has scarcely any Taken 
equal. 


And make the high place thus ac- 
corded Arnold more appreciable, the 
professor had listed few 
contemporary immortals: Tennyson, 
Browning, Ruskin, Newman, Gladstone. 
Small wonder the audience keyed 
they will not again for many 
day. Their hall, glaringly lighted 
gas, comfortably warm—the two large 
stoves the sides have been roaring 
three days preparation for this 
event—and they sit waiting they 
while away the time relating the 
latest bits news about the great 
his packing the Unitarian Church 
Milwaukee just week ago, his rela- 
tively cold reception Chicago, his 
amusing mistake the morning when, 
seeing John Johnson’s white bulldog 
following the bus that was carrying him 
the Union Hotel, had exclaimed 
with look wonder, “See that pig!” 
What would Huxley and Tyndall think 
his scientific attainments after that? 
The great man himself, the mo- 
ment for his appearance draws near, 
must the best spirits. The Union 
Hotel famous for its cuisine, and 
but step across the snow-covered 
square the Opera House. And, rarest 
blessings, has been left himself. 


Americans, has found, are “ex- 


cellent” people, kind, good natured, uni- 
versally given enjoyment, but pos- 
sessed with the desire for constant pub- 
licity, the desire the all day 
long. all very fatiguing. 

But Galesburg has spared him. There 
was dinner before the lecture; there 
will reception afterward. can 
rest and reflect. looks forward 
return few weeks, now, his be- 
loved England, and backward 
dreaded lecture tour that has taken 
the proportions triumph—a triumph 
all the sweeter for beginning disap- 
pointment and depression. has al- 
most forgotten the shock his arrival 
New York, where was greeted 
blast from the Chicago Tribune for 
lecturing for “filthy lucre,” and was 
fearful its effects his audiences: 
“The people catch the cries their 
newspapers wonderfully.” 

Almost forgotten that first lecture, 
Chickering Hall, which 
claimed failure, both sides the 
Atlantic, because the many who had 
been unable hear; and the unhappy 
days following when, despairing mak- 
ing his voice carry “these great build- 
ings,” had contemplated abandoning 
the tour. can recall with gratitude 
how, that low hour, the “best elocu- 
tionist the United States” had rushed 
voluntarily his aid. Happily, 
unaware his naiveté discovering 
then, for the first time that “There 
good deal learned the man- 
agement the voice.” has par- 
donable pride the fact that though 
“old begin” had set himself 
learn it, and was soon able write home 
airily: “Tell William curious 
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find how one driven here study the 
‘technique’ speaking, and how one 
finds may learned like other 
things.” 

Yes, had learned that, and his 
newly acquired technique had quelled 
his only fear success. had not re- 
moved the scrutiny the Press, that 
“awful symptom,” that followed him 
about, calling attention his monocle, 
his hair parted down the middle, and 
characterized his features harsh, his 
manners supercilious, and his clothes 
ill-fitting. True, was sometimes 
amusing, when compared him, 
stooping now and then look his 
manuscript music stand, “an el- 
derly bird pecking grapes 
trellis.” was pleasant have one’s 
bons mots repeated across continent, 
and all his “goings about and sayings— 
(and—was too modest add—one’s 
triumphs)—the Commodore New- 
port sends put his launch (Mr. Ar- 
nold’s) disposal; Blaine telegraphs 
the New York Press his regrets that 
cannot come purpose hear 
(him) lecture; General Grant thanks 
the Tribune for reporting (him) 
fully.” The first families the land 
have vied entertain him; the Presi- 
dent the United States has proffered 
favors. 

Satisfying reflections! And there 
nothing disturb them about the lec- 
all odds the favorite the three 
offering. country where everyone 
cares about schools, and where the battle 
over the classics full swing, every- 
one wants hear it. New England 
there was perfect craze for hearing 
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it.” there any fly the ointment, 
that has become rather bored 
with it. 

puts his black and white 
worsted scarf, his overshoes, 
small silk cap and top coat and reluc- 
tantly steps out into the January snow. 
dislikes snow. Almost directly 
front him are the brightly lighted 
windows the Opera House, but 
reach them must around the 
fenced park the square, with its tall 
liberty pole and bandstand. must 
pick his way across two streets, streets 
rutted and muddy that negotiate 
them the young beaux the town have 
devised mud-boat, drawn horse. 
attempts avoid ruts concealed 
the snow, does recall the London 
streets earlier day, when was 
wise keep the wall; and, con- 
trast, the trim, finished English villages 
his own time? Safely over, climbs 
the stairs—a floor stores, another 
lawyers’ offices, and then the auditor- 
ium, where his audience waits. 

The great moment has come. The 
destroyer religion, the condemner 
the practical, the most distinguished man 
letters ever visit our shores, the 
“High Priest aesthetic culture,” 
mounts the platform, and confronts the 
Middle West. The cruel glare the 
gas lights, overhead and below, reveals 
every detail the keen appraising 
eyes—the tall, spare form, the dark suit 
with its un-American cut, the “wide 
black necktie loosely tied sailor knot 
around pointed stand-up collar,” the 
black ribbon his glasses, and the hair 
parted down the middle. Fred Jelliff, 
young reporter the Republican Regis- 
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ter, notes that his walk “seems little 
dandyish.” notes with pang 
disappointment, for has read Arnold 
and admires him; wants him ex- 
cell, and knows how far little 
the dandyish will Galesburg. 
impressed with the blue eyes, “bold 
expression, strange light now and 
then quivering them, and appearing 
than out.” The sympathetic editor 
the college Coup Etat wishing Ar- 
nold did not seem “fully appreciate 
his high standing scholar.” Junius 
(so will sign himself vigorous 
attack next week) can scarcely believe 
his eyes—Matthew Arnold “in the role 
platform!” His hostile eyes are offended 
the “aesthetic stoop and lax fiber.” 
But all are hushed and waiting. 

Presently, the great man’s voice, with 
its English accent and melodious intona- 
tion, comes them: 


Practical people talk with smile 
Plato and his absolute ideas; and 
impossible deny that Plato’s ideas often 
seem unpractical and impracticable, and 
especially when one views them connec- 
tion with the life great workaday world 
like the United States. 


wave surprise spreads over the 
audience. different from what 
they were expecting. word greet- 
ing, mention the college 
churches, appreciation this audi- 
ence—famed for its “intelligence and ap- 
preciability,” three times large Bal- 
timore St. Louis had been able 
muster, larger half than Chicago, 
with nearly three-quarters million 
draw from, had provided for his first 
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lecture there. And Galesburg numbered 
but 18,000. the dress circle, far 
enough the left command view 
both the house and the stage, Louise 
Tryon, keen young junior from Knox 
College, straining follow him, wish- 
ing that would face his audience and 
show more interest them and less 
his notes the rack. She observes that 
the audience straining, too. Jelliff 
finds that, contrary expectations, his 
voice carries well, but “the articulation 
times indistinct.” His whole de- 
livery “very bad” splutters Pichereau, 
eccentric lawyer with penchant for 
speaking public (he will write in- 
dignant letter tomorrow), “in speaking 
some ordinary words, you would 
loss sometimes catch their mean- 
ing.” 

The necessary staple the life such 
world (the great scholar continues), Plato 
regards with disdain; handicraft and trade 
and the working professions regards 
with disdain; 

(“There lots life trade—” 
Surely Jimmie and his are exchang- 
ing glances! 

The base mechanic arts (base, indeed! 
says Plato, bring about natural weakness 
the principle excellence man.... 
Those who exercise such arts and trades, 
they have their bodies, says, marred 


their vulgar businesses, they have their 
souls, too, bowed and broken them. 


(Are the sons and daughters the 
pioneers who broke these prairies sitting 
the edges their seats? What price 
the frontier virtues, the Christian dig- 
nity labor? 


Nor the working professions fare any 
better the hands Plato. draws for 
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inimitable picture the working 
lawyer (it Pichereau’s turn), and his 
life bondage; shows how this bondage 
from his youth has stunted and warped 
him, and made him small and crooked 
soul. (Do hear suppressed snort? 

But say ourselves that (Plato’s) 
ideas show the influence primitive and 
obsolete order things. have now 
changed all that; the modern majority con- 
sists work, Emerson declares; and 
work, may add, principally such plain 
and dusty kind the work cultivators 
the ground, handicraftsmen, men 
trade and business, men the working 
professions. 


The voice goes and on, uniformly, 
monotonously. “No heights,” protests 
Jelliff. The position remains unchanged 
for emphasis, there mere nod the 
head. Louise Tryon glances around 
the audience. After fifty-three years, she 
still recalls how bored most them 
looked. His self-absorption, his way 
patting his lips with his unopened hand- 
kerchief are getting people’s nerves. 
Pichereau, apparently, has given try- 
ing follow; those “long drawn-out 
sentences” which Arnold rolls “out over 
his nether lip,” and which reach “the 
mind the hearer badly broken up,” 
are too much for him. sits fuming 
the precise—and accurate—pronuncia- 
tion the frequently occurring “belles 
lettres.” “He believes man his 
own stamp,” sits there muttering, 
“Men belles let. harsh critic would 
call him egotist. The harmony 
Science and Literature blended Mr. 
Arnold and others like Mr. Arnold, 
seems think about perfection. 
don’t believe man spending his life 
trying discover scientific fact—he 
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would have him change off ‘belles let’ 
occasionally!” 

Ultimately, all things must, the 
lecture comes end—a formal end, 
with personal intimate remarks 
mar its classic unity. There desultory 
applause, and the audience depart feel- 
ing strangely let down. The “intellec- 
tual treat the season” over. Pich- 
ereau works off his indignation gath- 
ering representative comments. 

“Well, think was good enough,” 
man ‘ordinary culture and educa- 
tion’ tells him; think students 
study the classics; don’t believe this 
science very much.” 

“Oh, was grand,” exclaims ‘one 
the most ignorant Mr. Arnold’s audi- 
ence,’ “it was profound; see that every- 
body did not appreciate it, but you bet 
would not have missed for fifty 
dollars.” 

man “learning and culture,”— 
was Dr. Bateman, President Knox, 
President White Lombard?—on 
being questioned, replied, “Oh, the lec- 
ture was very good. was very poorly 
delivered, but the substance was very 
agreeable purely literary men, and es- 
pecially those the classical school.” 

The next morning, quest more 
promising material for story, reporter 
calls atethe Union Hotel. The 
great man breakfast. Screwing 
his courage, Jelliff approaches his table 
and his supreme joy received gra- 
ciously and invited sit down. What 
moment! the end his long and 
active life, fifty-three years later, the rec- 
ollection will bring gleam his 
eye. 


close range scrutinizes the 
Olympian, and notes the refinement 
the lined and thoughtful face, and the 
nose “nearly Roman contour.” 
sums him wonderfully kind- 
hearted, benevolent, 
man, who wants good turn for 
the whole human race.” impressed 
with the fatherly air with which Arnold 
addresses “young miss” the dining 
room; “Why, what fine little girl! 
How you do, little dear?”—and 
with the gracious “thank you’s” and “if 
you pleases” with which flatters the 
waitresses. “Please don’t throw away 
what’s the cup,” says, when ask- 
ing for more tea, “it very good. 
Simply fill the cup,” adding young 
Jelliff, “So many throw away and waste 
the best part the cup.” 

When the reporter becomes profes- 
sional, Arnold answers questions freely. 
When does find time for reading? 
Mostly trains, while traveling from 
town town inspector schools. 
Americans, has noticed, are great 
newspaper readers; they are well versed 
topics the day. But such matter 
superficial, well frivolous and sen- 
sational. laughed over number 
instances. Americans derive disci- 
pline from such reading, and dissipate 
their intellectual strength over thou- 
sand topics. 

Are English newspapers better than 
American? They deal with more vital 
topics, thinks, that, while the Eng- 
lish know less sensational daily hap- 
penings, they know more about vital 
issues. But Englishmen read books more 
often than papers; hence, his opinion, 
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the ordinary Englishman has more 
substantial basis his culture. 

How does write? Very slowly. 
Literature and Dogma took him several 
years. does little rewriting because 
gets very clear idea what 
wants say before expressing 
paper. has kind regard for Ameri- 
particularly Emerson; 
Henry George dangerously super- 
ficial. No, not infidel; con- 
siders his writings conservative. has 
been kindly received everywhere, and 
considers this indication the kindly 
feelings existing between the United 
States and England. 

capital story came out that 
evening. Wisely played the inter- 
view, and glided kindly possible 
over the lecture;—delivery, after all, 
wrote, was secondary matter when one 
considered the masterly style compo- 
sition and the profoundness the 
thought. conversationalist, Arnold 
surpasses. not crabbed nor supe- 
rior, but pleasant, deferential, and richly 
informed. Jelliff could not help admir- 
ing the gentle, benevolent author, “at 
least man.” admitted detail 
Mr. Arnold’s deficiencies the plat- 
form, and thought fair criticism that 
“addresses himself more the cul- 
tured, the refined, the highly educated 
class, and thus soars too high com- 
prehended ordinary thinkers. There- 
fore any one his lectures apt give 
rise great diversity opinions. The 
lover belles-lettres will profess de- 
light and admiration, while men less 
culture and more versed everyday 
lore (newspaper readers!) will feel 
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sense disappointment though yet ac- 
knowledging that they have been bet- 
tered and lifted up.” for the lecture, 
was refutation Prof. Huxley’s 
idea that classical education “merely 
superficial literary education, out joint 


Meanwhile the town, buzzing with 
the lecture, day open and vigor- 
ous speech, has become sharply divided. 
The “practical” school now have potent 
weapons with which attack the hu- 
manists. They have dandyish walk, 
folded handkerchief, black ribbon, and 
hair parted down the middle. And they 
have “belles let.” The humanists have 
only the content the lecture, and that 
avails them nothing, the practical 
school cannot understand it. 

Even the college split. vain 
Louise Tryon champions the cause 
Arnold. Her previous reading him, 
and consequent grasp the lecture, are 
futile. College Philistines ridicule her 
for presuming think she knows what 
was talking about. The student edi- 
tor Coup d’Etat, numbed perhaps 
the prospect writing this baffling 
matter for the college 
audience largely hostile—goes the 
Professor Science. assures the Ed- 
itor that “Facts are cold, dead things. 
They have power touching the 
emotions, reaching man’s soul.” 
doesn’t wonder all “that certain wor- 
shippers science come the conclu- 
sion that our ancestors must have been 
monkeys.” There was solace that. 

Into this charged atmosphere came 
JellifPs pro-Arnold story. Pichereau, the 
tall, dark literatus, had obviously been 
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with the times and not practical,” but 


would not attempt give synopsis 
what cannot condensed. received 
close attention throughout. “As was 
expected, has given rise much 
comment, the whole favorable.” 


discharging upon his friends his indig- 
nation over the incomprehensible and 
badly delivered lecture. Among them, 
undoubtedly, was the object his de- 
votion, Laura Beatty, daughter the 
editor Galesburg’s Regis- 
ter. His feeling, therefore, reading 
that Arnold addressed himself the 
“highly educated class” and thus soared 
“too high comprehended 
ordinary thinkers,” can readily im- 
agined. The impertinent young reporter 
had “hit” his readers. Seizing pen, 
addressed the editor: 


your daily the 29th inst. your re- 
porter gives his opinions Matthew Arnold 
and his lecture. course means deal 
out justice both Matthew Arnold and 
his audience his report said lecture. 
don’t think that would become the 
paid agent Mr. Arnold for the purpose 
giving him newspaper puff. Nor 
think him man great ignorance, 
but the contrary take said reporter 
man classics and “belles-let.” 

The error his report, therefore, was 
not the result ignorance bribery. No! 
no! not bit it. simply made 
mistake, bad mistake, that’s all. From 
what source this mistake arose can’t tell, 
but there and wish review it. 
Where your reporter says, “Comments 
the lecture the whole are favorable,” 
must intend say that about fifty out 
six hundred were pleased with it. might 
mistaken, but consider that the fact. 
have conversed with some the “Belles- 
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and some who are not that school 


and think know the true expression 
the audience 

Your reporter then hits some his audi- 
ence—about nine-tenths us. “He ad- 
dresses himself more especially 
cultured, the refined, the highly educated 
class, and thus soars too high com- 
prehended ordinary thinkers.” That’s 
too bad. “It grievous fault.” man 
who addresses individual audience 
should know whom speaking, and 
understood and appreciated. man 
not full man who cannot interest and 
instruct the masses. The masses this case 
were intelligent, and don’t think their 
fault lecture literature and science 


did not please them, Yours, 


Jelliff protested courteously that his 
criticism was general its application, 
and applied Arnold’s writings well 
his platform efforts; distort 
into meaning that his audience here 
was not the cultured class was unfair 
and unjust. 

The controversy spread the two 
other newspapers the town, the files 
which have perished, and apparently 
was conducted with considerable animus. 
The editor Coup attempted 
avert his eyes. “The intellectual treat 
the season,” began complacently, 
lecture Matthew Arnold,—” but 
before out the second para- 
graph, hurling brick-bats with the 
others: 


didn’t attend the lecture for the pur- 
pose studying the ethics dress the 
manner coming the stage, and 
had, would hardly show good taste 
making fun distinguished visitor from 
abroad his manner and appearance dif- 
fered from that Americans. And here 
too might speak another criticism 
which simply exhibits ignorance and 
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lack common sense the part the 
self-appointed critic, the fact that Mr. 
Arnold pronouncing certain words 
rightly, “mispronounced” notably 
the word belles lettres. 


declines criticise the thought 
the lecture. would presump- 
tuous, “although have ample prece- 
dent from the fact that many, though 
eminently and incapable 
criticizing, have, nevertheless, caused 
their opinions printed.” con- 
cludes: 


Those who expected 
American stump speech lecture were 
course disappointed. Those who have not 
learned that “not offended honest 
criticism protects against and 
who had for this reason, prejudice against 
Mr. Arnold because his criticism 
American institutions, these course im- 
prove every opportunity find fault. 
the other hand, those who remembered that 
Mr. Arnold was scholar, and not 
orator, critic, and not flatterer, 
thinker, and not dreamer, enjoyed the 
lecture—hugely enjoyed it, they say. 


Junius, with the perspective week, 
raised the controversy higher level. 
considers the father, Dr. Arnold 
Rugby, man who above all things was 
practical.” contrast, 


for what the son distinguished? home 
principally known the “Apostle 
Sweetness and Light.” What might call 
the High Priest aesthetic culture; the 
Chief the order which Oscar Wilde 
distinguished luminary. His head has its 
most congenial home region entirely 
above the clouds. His world has been 
ethereal sphere, largely created himself 
out the sentimentalities, fancies and feel- 
ing men the “higher walks” litera- 
ture. Literature has been for him end 
instead means. Utility almost 
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synonym his vocabulary for vulgarity. 
His function our world has been that 
calling our attention the fact that “man 
cannot live bread alone.” has been 
standing protest against latter day tenden- 
cies make every effort subserve some 
appreciably useful purpose. The practical, 
scientific school, represented Tyndall, 
Huxley, Spencer Co., has been his pet 
aversion, and the butt his mild and 
mannerly sarcasms. 

not deny the necessity such 
gospel Arnold preaches nor his fitness for 
proclaiming it. But think that the last 
place for one his fiber and methods the 
American lecture platform. Our sturdy, 
vigorous, practical common sense demands 
teacher, reformer more akin our- 
selves. The aesthetic stoop and lax fiber 
may for atmosphere generated such 
centers Oxford and Cambridge, and 
there they are discount. But give 
prophet and gospel vigorous and lusty 
that which incarnated the very life 
our free, enlightened and democratic 
commonwealth. 

Respectfully, 
Junius. 


“Charity” contributed the last the 
surviving letters. She glad that the 
controversy continuing. She was afraid 
that the “great apostle culture” was 
“to come among and his way with- 
out our finding out who what is! 
But continue write about him, 
and criticize him, and preach against 
him, the betrayal our ignorance will 
one step toward comprehending 
him.” 

Having neatly rebuked the contes- 
tants, she turns the audience. Why 
should they have been disappointed, 
have found fault with his delivery? 
“Ought they nat have known that 
was lecturer after the American 
sensational amusing type? had 
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been every paper since came 
this country.” 


sorry that was not better appre- 
ciated, and that our college professors and 
literary people did not give him oppor- 
tunity knowing the amount ability and 
literary advantages that here enjoy. 
Judging from the comments the audi- 
ence and the “Press,” what kind 
impression must have carried away from 
our college city? Surely not true one from 
anything gave him, and what was the 
Committee thinking that they did not 
give him reception where could have 
met such men President White, Dr. 
Bateman and others who would honor any 
literary circle? 

Charity. 


What impression the college city 
the great apostle culture carried away, 
will never known. wrote 
letters from Galesburg, apparently, and 
far can discover, never mentioned 
the town. Did have mind when, 
nine days after leaving, wrote from 
Cincinnati about “the want anything 
beautiful which all American towns” 
depressed him? 

What strikes much them all is, 
what the truth, they are unfinished; 
they are like new quarter still the 
builders’ hands, with roads half made and 
frightful state, and with heaps 
rubbish and materials not yet cleaned away. 


For the Galesburg the ’80’s, the de- 
scription disturbingly apt. cannot 
share Charity’s apprehensions, however, 
about his impression the audience. 
There every reason think that 
found them like his audiences New 
England—“cold, but deeply attentive.” 
asked very little his audience. 
New York found solace the fact 
that “they remained till the end, were 
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perfectly civil and attentive, and ap- 
plauded when had done.” Galesburg 
had done all that. 

But the impression left behind 
him, can speak with more certainty. 
For months, his name the symbol 
disparagement, the point departure 
for patriotic bombast. 


course Herbert Spencer and that 
illustrious essayist, Matthew Arnold, may 
continue repeat England that here 
citizens are devoted the pursuit riches 
such extent that health and happiness 
are jeopardized. But could cite 
instances show that there more 
liberal people the face the 


walk among one another like Spen- 
cers and Arnolds not seeing what best and 
noblest, and apt dwell what worst 
one another and the times. 


Ridiculing anecdotes are reprinted: 


dinner Cincinnati Matthew 
Arnold remarked that American women 
looked pale, unhappy, careworn. lady 
his side said: “If you look about you, Mr. 
Arnold, you will see that the ladies here 
today are fair, carefree and happy 
possible for people be.” The teacher 
lucidity raised his eyeglass and, gazing criti- 
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cally, said surprised tone: “Well, upon 
soul, Mrs. Arnold the only careworn 
one the room.” 


Publicity for the next lecturer, the 
Honorable George Wendling, prom- 
ised that “Those who were disappointed 
because Mr. Arnold did not orate will 
have cause for similar feeling the 
case Mr. Wendling.” was empty 
promise. Several times during the lec- 
ture, the audience burst out hearty 
applause. was masterly effort.” 
Mr. Wendling’s subject was “Satan, 
Who, What, and Where the Devil.” 
appears have answered the ques- 
tion the complete satisfaction all 
for, apart from the conventional write- 
up, there not murmur about 
the columns the paper. 

But the memory Arnold lingered. 
Ten years after his visit, Louise Tryon 
recalls, when Anthony Hope lectured 
Galesburg, “several friends (remember- 
ing her pleasure Matthew Arnold) 
asked use their tickets, for they 
would not across the street hear 
another Englishman!” 


Culture and anarchy (1869) contains most the terms 
with Matthew Arnold—culture, sweetness and light, Barbarian, 
tine, Hebraism and others. Barbarian refers the aristocratic classes 
(crude Philistine the middle classes (narrow-minded and 


English Literature (adapted). 


Here Lies Venice... 


Concerned about salvation? Both terms 

social turmoil and that Absolute 

Which broods—beyond consistency—above our souls? 
advise you 

You can damned with greater grace 

And lesser self-love. Our annual Narcissus, 
Enamoured his own soul the mirror 
Escapes the world one degree, 

And God, being infinite and outside change, 
Dooms man imperfect. Therefore change 
only good shadowing the figure 

infinite and changeless, and you save 
Yourself saving man—and God approves 
Distantly and diaphanously 

not saved. 


once read, remember, 
The story man who had served Venice 
think was that city) which rewarded him 
With utter loss. The man escaped the loss 
But not the hatred; swore great oath the devil 
That Hell could feed forever his members 
The man saved Venice for the second time. 
The devil took his soul—and does matter? 
our own terms, what dividend value 
your concern, what rescue from that labyrinth 
Which you explore with nice preoccupation? 


Give your soul 
need be, the devil. Here lies Venice, 
And there’s the Turk gunshot from the mole. 
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Survey Racial Prejudices 


ABRAHAM 


MEN ARE BORN EQUAL.” This 
is, without doubt, the most fun- 
damental principle upon which our 
democratic system government was 
founded. This general, all-embracing 
phrase the Declaration Independ- 
ence has been translated into statutory 
law the Bill Rights and various 
United-States Supreme Court decisions 
granting each citizen the United 
States the right follow, freely and un- 
molested, the culture and religion his 
choice. Thus, the year 1789, Ameri- 
can life began its noble work granting 
the heterogeneous group races, re- 
ligions and nations composing the in- 
habitants our several States, united 
under the privileges United States 
citizenship, the right foster their 
own cultures. 

The constant influx into America 
men, women and children from the 
world’s many diverse governments and 
cultures has made imperative for 
teach, perpetually, our young and 
old the above mentioned principle and 
statutes with the hope that education 
will remove that stigma racial prej- 
udice and class hatred—the venomous 
and baneful practice which has late 
proven infect pure democracy, and 
result totalitarian government and the 
total abridgment human rights. 

what extent has the American 
ideal eradicating racial prejudices been 
successful? This the query for which 


statistical figures have been sought. The 
participants were representative sam- 
pling men and women the upper 
sixth the American people, citizens 
the immediate future, the college 
youth. them, our present survey 
addresses itself objectively for answer 
compilation questions concerning 
prejudices. substantial part the 
survey given the problem dis- 
covering the roots whence racial 
udices come. 

Two thousand students enrolled 
the Washington Square Center New 
York University submitted their answers 
the questionnaire. Ten per cent this 
body, two hundred students, had, 
prior the test, attended classes 
“Racial Contributions American cul- 
ture,” taught the Dean the School 
Education, Dr. George Payne. 
This course study devoted 
accentuating those cultural contribu- 
tions which the immigrant populations 
have brought our shores and which 
were the contributory elements our 
present American culture. After tabu- 
lating the results the total number 
answers relating prejudices and 
calculating the percentages each item 
the survey, the replies the per 
cent the students who had enjoyed 
direct education racial contributions 
were segregated and separately indexed 
and tabulated. 

The purpose the latter tabulation 
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quite obvious; discover whether 
direct education, concerning the contri- 
butions races, nations and cultures 
the American culture, has taken effect 
upon the minds the students the 
degree decreasing pre-conceived, prej- 
udicial convictions. 

Having stated the purpose the sur- 
vey shall necessary define the 
lowest boundary democracy which 
our survey applicable. This, shall 
seek the authoritative statements 
contemporary philosophy. her book, 
Theory the Democratic State, Profes- 
sor Marie Swabey writes: “Democ- 
racy states its case the inherent 
reasonableness its ideas.” This de- 
spite the present worldwide political dif- 
ficulties! Professor Swabey’s ideas 
democracy rest well upon the principle 
elucidated Professor Charles Edward 
Meriam: “The emphasis democracy 
not the flat egalitarianism all 
men but the equality within certain 
fields, such as: equality suffrage, 
equality opportunity, equality 

this philosophy democracy 
antithesis the ideal expressed the 
Declaration Independence? No. 
merely utilitarian evaluation that 
ideal presently applicable under 
conditions other 
economic. These conditions actuate emo- 
tions rule place reason, the pas- 
sions becoming victorious the expense 
deliberation. The forces that nourish 
these passions are ever present and from 
time time they erupt epochal events 
which threaten our most cherished liber- 
ties. 

With this understanding the philos- 
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ophy democracy approach the 
analysis the answers the question- 
naire. 

The fundamental question the sur- 
vey reads: 


Would you welcome Englishman, 
Negro, German, Italian, Jew, 
Mexican, Chinese, Japanese, Com- 
munist, Catholic, Protestant, 


join your door 

Church eat your 
join your home 


The tabulated averages concerning the 
Englishman showed mere seven tenths 
contrast was presented the average 
prejudice against the next racial group, 
the Negroes. Inherent tolerance in- 
difference showed rather negligible 
amount prejudice against the Negro 
the school. Where intimate 
friendly relation was concerned, such 
close friendship, neighborliness hos- 
pitality, many forces play brought the 
“anti” sentiments the fore, registering 
per cent against him. 

The fact that the present German 
political régime anti-democratic, anti- 
religious, and full extent war with 
democracy, undoubtedly the cause for 
anti-German feelings maximum 
per cent and average per 
cent. Here, the reasoning the per 
cent prejudiced students may re- 
servedly considered. The question did 
not specify Nazi,” one harmony 
with the present German régime. 
German,” the question reads, may 
one who either agreement with 
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strongly opposed the present régime. 
might even political fugitive. 
Hence evident that least per 
cent the students have taken the term 
“German” mean member the 
National Socialists, Nazi. 

The Italians who helped preserve 
and keep the classical literature the 
Greeks and Romans, who, 
with other peoples, for centuries, main- 
tained important overseas commerce, 
who initiated the European Renaissance, 
whose great painters and sculptors pre- 
sented the aesthetic world with the ideals 
beauty carved marble colored 
upon canvas, who are present hard 
working and sincere people, found 
this survey average per cent 
college opinion against them. 

With still greater chagrin one en- 
counters the next national group, group 
not guilty being undemocratic, unpro- 
gressive, uncultured, disproportion- 
ately criminal; group that has its 
credit the origination monotheism, 
morality and ethics they are generally 
accepted the western world; group 
that has distinguished itself loyalty, 
bravery, self-sacrifice the state 
that conferred citizenship 
members; group constructively co- 
working and cooperating with other 
peoples every field civilized human 
endeavor—the Jews—discriminated 
gainst the extent average 
12.35 per cent. Taking into account the 
large number Jewish students partic- 
ipating this survey, the true percent- 
age undoubtedly twice the one tabu- 
lated. 

The tabulated averages the stated 
fundamental question are: 
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PREJUDICEs AGAINST THE 


Per 

Cent 
0.7 
31.0 
10.0 


Taken whole, this alarming 
list prejudices the part urban 
university students. The comparisons 
the percentages the several enumer- 
ated groups reveal much rooted 
hatred entirely unbecoming students 
higher education whose scientific train- 
ing openmindedness test and meas- 
urement criteria preceding judgment 
seemingly absent. Granted the natural 
stigma skin-color with which the 
Negroid and Mongolian races are 
stamped—this mere 
prejudical, having its antecedence 
antiquity—closer relations would not ex- 
clude mixing the races which, some 
States our Union, prohibited 
legislation. The prevailing attitude to- 
wards the Negro the south and to- 
wards the Mongolian the west the 
United States vast training school 
prejudice. The large percentages 
31, 26, and are least racially ac- 
countable. 

The real show prejudices por- 
trayed the comparative percentages 
several other groups, German, Italian, 
Jew, Mexican, Communist, which the 
latter, with percentage 29.5 prej- 
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udices even superior that the 
Mongolian. The query the thinking 
power the student. Commonly con- 
ceived Communists are members 
political faith having its headquarters 
Russia and propagating the “ideal” 
every non-Russian State. The German 
(which, course, not always true) 
has likewise been commonly conceived 
member foreign political faith 
whose aim propagation his “ideals” 
this hemisphere. the student’s aver- 
sion has been the undemocratic tendency 
both, other relentless tyranny 
outstanding today Germany. Why 
then the enormous one-to-three propor- 
It, therefore, proves that the prej- 
udice not based upon thoughtful dem- 
ocratic tendencies freedom large 
but upon darkened, preconceived, reiter- 
ated conceptions against which the liberal 
university education had effect. 

Despite the fact that about per cent 
the Washington Square Center 
New York University students are Jew- 
ish there were enough that remaining 
non-Jewish group students record 
average 12.35 per cent prejudice 
against the Jew. Discounting the Jew- 
ish—most likely non-prejudicial attitude 
against themselves—vote the percentage 
12.35 would least doubled, 24.7, 
prejudicial mark higher than that 
against the Chinese. Certainly, un- 
democratic, unreligious, unloyal any 
other “un” can, from known data, 
pinned the Jew. Why this extremely 
high degree prejudice? 

After all, one might argue, that 
one who was whipped apprehends 
the idea whipping; that Jewish 
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students whose brethren have been 
brutally and monstrously treated the 
Nazis, occupied lands well 
Germany, are responsible for the per 
cent prejudices against the German. This 
not likely true for two reasons. 
One, most Jewish public speakers de- 
nouncing the Nazi atrocities against Jews 
have made clear, time and again, that 
the protest not against the Germans 
but against those believing the Nazi 
ideology. Two, would extremely 
painful learn—if were possible— 
that non-Jewish students, less trained 
distinguish between “German” and 
“Nazi,” should own prejudice all 
against regime that has made its aim 
the extermination democracy. More 
painful would that the tabulated 
Communist prejudices were 29.5 per 
cent against 0.0 per cent towards Ger- 
man. 

Are not the shelves the very ex- 
tensive University libraries laden 
overburdening with books racial hero- 
isms, self-sacrificial deeds behalf 
truth and culture—the antecedent our 
democracy without which our constitu- 
tional government could not have been 
possible? Or, what the purpose the 
study Logic which every college 
student has taken during his first two 
years the University? the outlook 
average man whose opinions gener- 
ally reiterate imitate those news- 
paper columnists different from 
that student highly rated Lib- 
eral Arts College then what all 
about? What, reality, one amazingly 
asks, does the average American student 
know about the Mexican, his sorrows 
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and joys, his likes and dislikes, his as- 
pirations both material and spiritual, his 
general philosophy life that regis- 
tered average 15.0 per cent prej- 
udices against him? silly and 
unscientific think the Mexican 
man with projected gun would 
consider lynching main characteristic 
the white people Southern United 
States. misconception ignorance 
criterion expressing opinions, especial- 
prejudicial opinions? 

Comparatively with the presented 
figures registration 5.33 per cent 
against Catholics and 3.4 per cent against 
Protestants not all alarming. 
reality, however, prejudicial feelings 
against religious faith directly con- 
troversial the main principles our 
Constitution. The germ this type 
prejudice—no matter how minute—is 
venomous and, not neutralized, 
promissory prosperous harvests upon 
germination the seemingly insignifi- 
cant seed. Viewing, therefore, the entire 
list percentages prejudices pre- 
conceived judgment openly revealed 
against races, religious faiths and politi- 
cal faiths which the collegiate students 
most probably know little nothing. 

Close observation reveals that, despite 
the criticism, the questionnaire was an- 
dents. thinking person will doubt 
that undemocratic students would have 
registered much higher percentage 
social negativism than did this group. 
Acts intolerance committed univer- 
sity students states known demo- 
cratic, especially totalitarian 
furnish the comparison. One painfully 
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recalls that one the greatest living 
scientists today, Professor Albert 
Einstein, was ousted from the Berlin 
University, not directly the adminis- 
tration, but the students. Yet, this 
very fact that acquired ideology was 
capable what performed, gratify- 
ingly proves two fundamental theories: 
One, that social prejudices are not innate 
—they are acquired either the home, 
the school, the Church, through other 
social agencies contacts, the answers 
the students the second part the 
questionnaire clearly shows. Two, that 
education knowledge the facts 
serves build resistance misin- 
formation and fosters understanding and 
appreciation cultural differences. Since 
prejudices may learned unlearned, 
problem for education presents itself. 

Beginning with the child whose ac- 
tions are mostly imitative, the classroom 
can the greatest service bringing 
mankind live peace and coopera- 
tion. 

“Tolerance can taught the 
schools New York,” writes Johanna 
Lindlof, member the New York 
City Board Education, recent 
article The New York Times. She 
comes the conclusion that the school, 
housing such heterogeneous group 
children, must find means overcom- 
ing the prejudices acquired the chil- 
dren home other detrimental en- 
vironment. “Because the classroom,” 
Dr. Lindlof writes, “and the playground 
are common meeting places for children 
all races, faiths and national origins, 
the school has special opportunity and 
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coming together classrooms and 
schoolyards can learn respect differ- 
ences background and 

our assistance comes the tabula- 
tion the per cent students who 
had taken the course “Racial Contribu- 
tions American Culture.” The theory 
that education has the power decreas- 
ing intolerance can supported the 
scientific tabulation results obtained. 
The students the same university who 
have gained, one course study, 
some information concerning other non- 
American cultures and contributions, 
showed far less social prejudices than did 
their classmates other university 
courses. The averages stereotyped 
ideas were much lower, some cases 
per cent. 

The purpose the survey now as- 
sumes aspect broader than that 
mere collection statistical data. 
proves the power education de- 
crease even eradicate prejudgment— 
the sinister companion ignorance. The 
survey discovers remedial measure 
direct, positive and factual education. 
indeed comforting learn from this 
survey that the key the door 
tolerance and pure democracy truly 
the hands our higher schools 
learning. will, these schools higher 


*Miss Annette Smith, educational advisor 
the Council against Intolerance America, pur- 
posing “make some suggestions how the 
question ‘race’ can presented high-school 
students” has very suggestive article the 
subject The American Teacher for January 
1940. fact, the entire issue the mentioned 
periodical dedicated the problem educa- 
tion the lines tolerance—very authentic and 
worthwhile reading. describes concrete pro- 
cedure followed public secondary schools. 


education can perpetuate those ideals 
tolerance which are the blood and bones 
our American democracy. 

Following the chart recording the 
averages the two groups line for line. 


Students who have not taken Racial Con- 
tribution Course the University 


PREJUDICEs AGAINST THE 


Per 

Cent 
29.5 


Students who have taken Racial Con- 
tribution Course the University 


AGAINST THE 


Per 

Cent 
22.5 
8.75 
13.0 


the light the aforementioned 
criticism one notices the decrease prej- 
udices the following percentages: 
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AGAINST THE 


Per 

Cent 
13.4 


The last table shows the decrease 
prejudices result education the 
very wide range from 13.4 per cent 
75.0 per cent, with one single excep- 
tion, the Communist, against whom edu- 
cation worked increase 0.5 per cent, 
(marked the chart —). 


This faith, states Professor Rugg, “can- 
not accepted and applied without ex- 
tensive revision old beliefs and atti- 
tudes and habits thinking. From the 
standpoint the social order, the school 
becomes the institution agency which 
has the special obligation providing 
for the continuous reinterpretation 
democracy.” 

Modern education waging battle 
preserve the right develop individ- 
ual capacities and, are sincere our 
belief the survival democracy, our 
institutions learning should pio- 
neers constructive action. 

Professor Kallen his Culture and 
Democracy the United States has de- 
fined American hyphenated in- 


dividual Catholic-Democratic-Repub- 
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clear that one course study— 
other contributory conditions either 
direction remaining equal—has most 
probably been able reduce the amount 
prejudices the given percentages. 
Owing statistical accuracy, since other 
contributory forces were definitely pres- 
ent, the original tabulation did not ex- 
clude the 200 per cent the stu- 
dents who had taken the mentioned 
course study, although their answers 
considerably reduced the tabulated per- 
centages. This is, the mind the 
writer, sufficient account for correc- 
tions, any. Since one course study 
has, according our data, been prom- 
inently efficient, what would series 
direct education, distributed through- 
out the schooling period individual, 
do? The deductions are very promising. 


lican-Indian-Negro-Protestant-Jew-Japa- 
nese. 

America neither land nor people, 

word’s shape is, wind’s sweep 
America alone: many 


Archibald MacLeish’s 


American Letter. 


Properly considered, this series 
hyphens this hyphen serves uni- 
fying link rather than division. One 
our efforts should directed towards 
teaching people appreciate differences 
and not resist them. “Every Ameri- 
can,” President recently 
stated, “takes pride our tradition 
hospitality men all races and all 
creeds. must constantly vigilant 
against the attacks intolerance and in- 
justice. must scrupulously guard the 
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civil rights and civil liberties all citi- 
zens, whatever their background. 
must remember that any oppression, any 
injustice, any hatred, wedge designed 
attack our civilization.” 

Colleges and Universities, into whose 
care society has entrusted the education 
our youth, are duty bound incul- 
cate democratic principles and ideals 
social welfare. The students today 
will eventually take places leadership 
and will become instruments for the 
dissemination those ideals. Profession- 
and non-professional higher education 
should include courses study “posi- 
tive” tolerance, emphasizing the true 
facts about nations, races 
faiths. Such courses, familiarizing the 
student with the ways life, and with 
the moral and cultural accomplishments 
other peoples, would serve crowd 
out the accumulated dust and rust 
unreasonable antagonism with which his 
mind needlessly, yet harmfully, bur- 
dened. 

article appearing School and 
“Schools should offer appreciative 
study the contributions made 
democracy through the lives individ- 
uals and groups. They should stress 
biographical study the men and 
women who have contributed the 
safety, beauty and happiness the 
form our youth about those groups who, 
suffering abroad, came here and made 
contributions American culture. The 
national, racial and religious background 
these groups should known and 
respected. should nurture great 
pride the variety human resources 
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that make American life, and reali- 
zation that nation mixture 
people has vitality and larger future 
than nation one narrow 

The problem misunderstanding 
other races and religions well the 
source hostility and antagonism to- 
ward another race religion was also 
considered the questionnaire. Fortu- 
nately the survey reveals 
bilities, remedial measures for this evil, 
Inter-faith work the campus. 

ganda campaigns against hate move- 
ments. 

Laying stress social movements, 
Communism can probably gain 
foothold America there un- 
employment; Fascism Nazism can 
not possible without Communism. 

Emphasizing the advantages de- 
mocracy comparing with non-demo- 
cratic States. Portrayal college life 
under dictatorship will furnish actual 
material, interpretative the statement 
great American patriot, Patrick 
Henry: “Give liberty give 
death.” 

Showing the need renaissance 
religion even through political effects. 
The means for that are innumerable; 
one example religion personal, an- 
other—a reverence for human personal- 
ity, etc. 

These are mere indication out-of- 
class media addition the regular 
education the classroom facts and 
realities, the most helpful device the 
combating the accumulated darkness 
ignorance. 

service our democratic princi- 
ples, dear every American, and 


added service the highest principles 
Biblical religion: “Love thy neighbor 
thyself,” and “What hateful unto 
thee not unto others,” the American 
schools higher education have the 
duty interpreting these democratic- 
religious maxims, not their general— 
abstract, rarely understood—aspect but 
direct, commonplace implication. The 
schools can discharge that duty intro- 
ducing Inter-faith work and impart- 
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ing information through courses study 
similar the one given Dr. Payne, 
labeling them “Reguired.” Education, 
the guardian democracy and peace- 
ful co-living can not, any thinking 
mind, render more valuable service 
the millions Americans than enrich 
them with the highest human virtue— 
equality; lead them sympathetic 
understanding, amity and cordial rela- 
tions among fellow men. 


the American world—the forming life our land which makes 
all, nordic and Negro, American; and which relates more essentiall 
with the Indian the Peruvian, than with our blood-brothers Eu- 
rope. This energy tends towards passional restraint; plastic, 
cruel, darkly exalted. made the culture Maya and Pueblo; 
already inscrutably work within and without: transfiguring our 
unconscious spirit, plotting the straight structure our streets. 
wondrously atune with our mystic tradition that one almost ready 
believe Atlantis, whence Egyptian, Mediterranean, and 
Ameridian all The Re-Discovery 


America. 


Cherish, Cherish 


Cherish, cherish! There’s pit darkness 
Beyond our life’s edge! We'll find nothing there; 
Not even clouds constitute lair 
For the lost soul; not even the grim starkness 
cave naked cliff-face. No, not even 
lost star that place, driving its spears 
Into the heart for dearth. pain, tears, 
hate—not even death! 


Dearest, our heaven, 
Such here and now. Possessing, 
must take hands and cling. Yes, must make 
present magic for the present’s sake, 


And laugh, wise! This way, perhaps, impressing 
brittlest things the imprint our love, 


We'll find world can masters of. 


Idyll American Pioneering 


Joun 


era American life has thrown 
the whole incomparable enterprise into 
truer perspective. The realization that 
can never again occur deepens its in- 
terest and incites the preservation 
all that may perpetuate its epic and ro- 
mantic well its instructive economic 
features. Interest has naturally centered 
upon the pioneering the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts and that the great In- 
terior, leaving one period comparative 
which followed the ori- 
ginal Atlantic coast settlements (after 
about century) into the adjacent forest 
lands. 

The account that follows the ex- 
periences pioneering family 
founding home the White Moun- 
tains New Hampshire based 
record which has unexpectedly come into 
hands, the form small pri- 
vately printed family history. 

The American founder the Willey 
family with which concerned (which 
had its roots probably Wilts, Eng- 
land) was Isaac Willey who came 
Boston 1640, and later became one 
the settlers New London, Connecti- 
cut, 1645. The records New Lon- 
don show Isaac Willey have been 
influential pioneer this New England 
coast settlement, chosen with John Win- 
throp, Jr., and three others “to act all 
Towne affairs.” owned little farm 
near the mouth the Niantic River 


upon which raised potatoes, rye and 
vegetables, and little fruit, and, with 
few cows, hens, sheep and pigs, managed 
eke out living. Upon this little farm 
his wife and brought family 
seven children. The descendants Isaac 
Willey continued live Connecticut 
until the opening the next stage 
pioneering which took its participants 
from the coast colonies the valley and 
forest lands interior and northern 
New England. 

The new adventure the history 
the Willey family was made Darius 
Willey, son Isaac Willey, who 
with his wife and three children set out 
1769 establish home the Pe- 
migewasset Valley New Hampshire. 
The form travel and conveyance 
the second period American pioneer- 
ing was very different from that the 
first and third periods. take for the 
symbol the first era the little sailing 
vessel—typified the Mayflower the 
Arbella—and for that the third era 
the oxcart, the symbol the second 
period might well the family horse. 
The ship, the oxcart, and the horse—by 
means these the New World was pos- 
sessed and peopled. 

Upon the two farm horses this little 
family started out, Darius Willey and 
his little boy Darius, II, four years old, 
front him, one; his wife, Mary, 
with the little girl, Mary, five years old, 
and baby (Isaac IV) her arms 
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the other. Both animals were heavily 
loaded also with the household goods. 
How two horses could have carried 
these five and all their belongings 
almost much mystery horse, 
human, power and patience. only 
the camera had then been vogue! 

Thus encumbered, the little caravan 
slowly made its way northward along 
the banks the Merrimac until they 
reached the mouth the Pemigewasset 
River. Thence they ascended the beauti- 
ful mountainous valley and length, 
striking off through the woods, with 
only blazed trees guide them, the 
end two weeks reached their destina- 
tion and joined the little company who 
had preceded them. easy believe 
that they did not have with them all 
the furniture brought over the May- 
flower, even much was trans- 
ported one the oxcarts across the 
plains. 

The horse-back pioneers were, fact, 
less equipped than those almost any 
other emigrant enterprise the history 
civilization. They had not only 
clear and till the soil but manufacture 
nearly all their own “things,” from the 
house which they were live and its 
furniture the tools they had work 
with. Here man “the tool-making 
animal” medias res. 

The brunt this severe task was 
borne the first generation, but was 
carried with less courage and 
skill the second generation. The 
young Darius, whom have seen 
boy four start out with his father 
one the horses, did his full part 
soon was old enough—and that 
was very soon—in helping doing the 
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chores and such farm work was not 
too heavy. When became age 
set out make new clearing his 
own. Upon this built house “about 
eighteen twenty-four” which 
brought his bride, Mary Pulisfer, De- 
cember 1792. this home, from its 
beginnings through the birth and educa- 
tion the ten children, account has 
been preserved the little book referred 
to, which gives accurate and realistic 
view pioneer life the interior 
New England the latter part the 
eighteenth and the first part the 
nineteenth century. Here revealed 
almost primitive state hardship and 
toil, combined with very fine type 
home culture and idyllic life purity 
and contentment. Reminders Ho- 
meric, early Roman, and Anglo-Saxon 
life are here. Yet, also peculiarly 
American, disclosing type living 
never before and never again ex- 
perienced the swiftly changing life 
man. Only few glimpses can given 
into the home life graphically repro- 
duced this unpretending narrative. 

may begin with glance the 
family engaged gaining livelihood 
and maintaining the home. The father 
was pioneer par excellence the man- 
ner, born and trained, this account 
his industry and skill proves: 


Father’s natural mechanical ingenuity 
was great service him and the family. 
was good hewer timber and did 
much this for the neighbors. could 
frame, board, shingle, the coarser house 
carpentering, make his farming tools, make 
and mend shoes—in fact, turn his hand 
almost anything. This saved him much 
expense and valuable time getting such 
work done elsewhere. used take his 
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sled for making mending into the large 
kitchen the evening. Work upon shoes 
and harnesses was done the evening and 
rainy days, Nothing was allowed 
greatly interrupt the clearing the 
farm. piece must felled each year and 
another cleared, bread would short. 
Little could yet done with the plow— 
roots were not rotten enough. Father liked 
fall trees jams, for they would burn 
better and more easily got together when 
clearing. This was done cutting tree 
almost ready fall, then another back 
the same way, then another within reach 
that, and with dozen more 
the case might be; then pitch the last 
the one next it—that would strike the 
next, till the whole jam would with 
tremendous crash, making the earth tremble 
and the forest resound far and near. Per- 
haps had been much half day pre- 
paring that jam, and the excitement and 
fun seeing was quite reward for 
his hard work. Then with good laugh, 
new chew tobacco and water from 
spring brook, was ready for another 
jam, the trees stood make 
practicable. Burning piece heavy timber 
was grand affair. When became dry 
enough birch bark torches were prepared, 
and two would different ways round the 
piece, lighting the leaves they hastened 
on. The converging flames, fanned fury 
perhaps wind their own making, 
would leap and roar like distant thunder. 

The older boys this time began 
afford father much help, and the older girls 
were equally serviceable the family. 
Father had split out oak timber, hewed 
and planed and made large loom. 
There our faithful mother’s industry, tire- 
less her love, clothed her great family 
from wool and flax. Hired “help” was out 
the question, but the girls were employed 
early possible the common family 
aim, There was but one object, and that 
engaged the cheerful energy all. was 
feed and clothe decently the whole 
family. 


surprising find that the family 
had wagon any kind until one 
the sons secured one exchange for 
horse. This was done when one the 
brothers took another 1823 Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts, enter Wil- 


liams College. 
Following account the sea- 
sonal activities the farm: 


The leading business was clearing the 
land. The trees were felled the summer, 
and burnt the next season. Another piece 
six eight acres was cut down, and the 
last year’s piece cleared and sowed 
the fall with winter rye. early spring, 
grass seed was sowed on. little corn was 
planted, and potatoes, beans, etc. Some 
wheat was usually sowed the spring, and 
flax, peas and oats. Haying must done 
among stumps and rocks. Then came the 
harvesting. Grain was all cut with the 
hand-sickle those days. Neighbors ex- 
changed work harvest, and swept 
down the grain fast, besides cutting fingers 
occasionally. After the grain was cut, then 
came clearing and sowing for the next crop, 
and doing the later harvesting. After 
the ground froze followed the threshing. 
This was always done with flail. Then the 
wood must got up, stock taken care of, 
and that great fire-place kept glowing with 
birch and maple wood. Getting out 
flax was usually March business. was 
pulled hand the year before, spread 
the ground dry; the seed threshed out, 
then out again rot; taken up, and 
early spring the brake and swinging knife 
removed the straw from the flax, when 
passed into mother’s hands. She combed 
drawing through long-toothed comb 
remove the short fiber tow; then the 
flax was ready for the distaff her little 
wheel, and the tow, when hand-carded, for 
the large wheel. then went the loom. 


Education was not allowed suffer 
spite all this hard handwork 
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which the children bore their full part. 
The school was mile from the first 
home the family and two miles and 
half from the second home. But 
school the children must go—mostly 
foot, sometimes ox-team sleigh. 
The textbooks were Spelling 
Book—in the opinion the writer 
the family record book worth more 
American character than any all other 
school books during 
and Arithmetics 
and Murray’s Grammar. They used 
Perry’s Dictionary. the 
came more advanced students from 
Dartmouth College were secured 
teach the advanced pupils such lofty 
subjects rhetoric, logic, natural phi- 
losophy, and history. 

The reading habit was large and 
wholesome factor the family routine. 
lifted their secluded life into the 
realm the ideal and universal. They 
had few books their own, however, 
besides the Bible, which furnished the 
accepted standard for morals well 
religion and, incidentally, for English 
also. After time certain wise and public- 
spirited citizens the town Campton 
established Loan Library some 
three hundred well-chosen volumes. 
this Library the Willey family allowed 
themselves the indulgence subscrip- 
tion share; and ample use they made 
it. The authors with whom they became 
most familiar were not the greater mas- 
ters English literature, with the ex- 
ception Milton, but the children be- 
came well-read Thomson (of The 
Seasons), Young (of Night Thoughts) 
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and Cowper. The eldest son was deeply 
impressed with Baxter’s Rest.” 
Compared with the modern youthful 
readers’ favorites such authors seem 
unendurably stilted and artificial. Stilted 
doubt they were; but wider horizons 
may seen from stilts than from 
swamps. 

newspaper came into this Arcadia 
disturb the even tenor their way. 
Such provincialism seems the cosmo- 
politanism and sophistication today 
totally benighted Young’s Night 
Thoughts. But something said 
for lodge some vast wilderness” un- 
disturbed headlines, “ads,” “funnies” 
and columnists. any rate these un- 
sophisticated folk remained blissful 
ignorance what they were missing. 

Yet highly honored was the place 
reading the life the home, time 
for was very limited and, perhaps for 
that very reason, the more prized. Every 
momentary chance look into book 
was seized with avidity. “When break- 
ing flax,” writes the family annalist, 
book was sometimes fastened sight 
where little could read while 
work.” the evening the big open fire 
the kitchen furnished light, aided 
times tallow candles. Here this 
rude kitchen pine knots from the forest 
lit up, with fitful splendor, the dark 
pages history, and cast added 
glamor upon the delights poetry and 
story. “Pine-knot Literature vs. Electric- 
light Literature” would furnish good 
theme for thesis, and one that might 
throw light the history American 
culture. 
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That the Willey family was genu- 
inely, and one may add heroically, re- 
ligious will already have been surmised. 
strained and unnatural religious life. 
Revivals, prayer meetings, doubts 
whether one was saved, periods re- 
ligious depression and gloom followed 
decision, elation and commitment, 
scrupulous fidelity church 
duties, daily scripture reading and 
prayer, morning and evening; sombre 
Sundays with games visitations 
(“wicked,” however, only Sunday) 
made what appears the modern 
mind very doleful and dreary religion. 
Yet, apparently, they did not find so. 
One one all the children “exper- 
ienced religion” and joined the church. 
All the five sons entered the ministry, 
except one, who died Williams Col- 
lege pursuing similar purpose. 

The mother, who described 
“temper placid and sweet, her mind 
steady and firm, and her judgment 
sound,” was evidently the chief inspirer 
and director the religious life. She 
had the children recite scripture verses, 
the Assembly’s catechism and hymns, 
and taught them “by precept and ex- 
ample” the Christian faith. The father 
was man sanguine temperament, 
resolute, cheerful and times “jocose.” 
young man was saying his 
that “he would lay nothing heart 
that could not shake off his heels.” 
His school life was limited three 
months but claimed, probably truly, 
that could write better hand than 
any his sons who had been college. 


seems have been one William 
James’ “tough-minded” individuals and 
for long time “resisted,” but read 
his Bible long and diligently, was 
loyal church attendant, and length, 
when about fifty, “submitted.” After 
that conducted family worship both 
morning and evening—assisted times 
his sons. 

these family religious exercises 
strenuous enough called such— 
the Bible was read through again and 
again, showing sorry attachment the 
letter along with heroic devotion and 
grace the part the doubtless much 
harassed father that was always kind 
his children. Having once spoken 
harshly his daughters humbly con- 
fessed them his fault and asked their 
forgiveness—a rare foreshadowing 
the Oxford Group confessional. But 
more astonishing than all his prowess 
wood-chopper and his feats farmer, 
mechanic and his 
achievement the complete breaking 
off tobacco-chewing word from 
his wife, and this the age sixty, 
after forty years indulgence that 
strangely delectable Yankee form 
consolation. The remarkable improve- 
ment his health after this exercise 
self-discipline attributed wholly his 
escape from the baneful effects “the 
weed.” this act self-renunciation 
far outdid his wife, for she clung 
the excitement her snuff-box the 
end. 

the whole, perhaps the most re- 
markable thing about this pioneer New 
Hampshire family, however, was not its 
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achievement hewing home out 
the wilderness, nor its loyalty the 
ideal education, nor its earnest moral 
and religious life—for these were all 
shared many American families 
that period—but the rare harmony its 
home life, symbolized and greatly aided 
its love music. The musical talent 
the children must have come from the 
mother, who sang her bairns the 
cradle and guided and encouraged them 
their musical endeavors. The home 
singing thus described the family 
recording angel: 


had generally but one book. 
The first was about the tenth edition 
the Village Harmony, made chiefly 
the old American fugue music; but 
sung all—with mother, grandmother, 
uncles and aunts sometimes make the 
grand chorus. The next edition was another 
thing. That kind music was nearly all 
left out, and music from the best European 
authors introduced. That sung over and 
over, sometimes going through the book 
course, first beginning one end, then 
the other. The singing book and the Bible 
lay the stand together our family 
books. Scarcely day passed when work 
was done, without gathering round the 
stand and having sing. learned 
sing—there were many us—with the 
book end-ways, and bottom During 
the last half our family history our books 
increased. The Bridgewater Collection 
came along, and the Handel and Hadyn 
Collection. Everything these and others 
was mastered. 


This was course all very crude and 
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amateur but was inspired pure love 
music—and enjoyed, all probabil- 
ity, far more than the radio potpourri 
today. Tangible results also came from 
it. For when the boys had become young 
men and went college and seminary 
two them, least, earned part their 
expenses teaching music and conduct- 
ing singing classes. 

would demonstrate incontestably 
the value society such pioneer 
homes this were follow the 
several children their own home- 
building and service their fellows. 
Suffice say that every one the ten 
children, excepting the son who died 
Williams College, reached maturity and 
all brought children their own 
who showed like strength character 
and usefulness. One the sons, Isaac, 
was for many years leading minister 
New Hampshire; another, Worcester, 
endured apostolic hardships mis- 
sionary the Cherokee Indians; third, 
Austin, was one the leaders the 
Anti-slavery cause; and the youngest, 
Samuel Hopkins Willey, was pioneer 
Home Missionary and Educator 
fornia, Chaplain the first State Con- 
stitutional Convention, and one the 
leading founders the College Cali- 
fornia, which later became the Univer- 
sity California. 

“You took the task eternal, and the 
burden, and the lesson, 
Pioneers, pioneers.” 


Streamlining the Secondary School 


Rusy 


DUCATION the secondary school 
has always had, its basis, the in- 
terests and purposes the attending 
group. From these individuals, and 
accordance with their future plans, the 
secondary school took its fundamental 
philosophy. was the college aims 
the high school group that determined 
the curriculum upon which its efforts 
were originally based. the past, 
today, the secondary school must look 
those whom endeavoring edu- 
cate its consideration the course 
follow. 

Times have changed, and with these 
changing times new forces are playing 
their role the development the 
school. The equilibrium the school 
has been disturbed. necessary that 
these forces studied and the direction 
the school modified meet these 
new conditions the secondary school 
influence the development better 
living our social scructure. meet 
these changing conditions, two things 
are necessary—there must conscious 
effort understand the new conditions 
life which are effecting it; and there 
must inherent the school will 
change accordance with these new 
conditions. 

the early stage its development 
the secondary school had for its popula- 
tion only small portion those youths 
who were their adolescent years. After 
the age fourteen had been reached, 
most the students, longer com- 


pelled remain school, turned their 
faces toward the business world and be- 
gan their life work earning living. 
This was possible since the demand for 
workers was great the young nation 
that there was opportunity for employ- 
ment for all, regardless age. was 
primarily those who planned 
college who continued their education 
beyond the elementary school level. 
result this elimination, the second- 
ary school developed curriculum based 
upon the teaching those subjects 
which were essential for entrance into 
the colleges. 

With the passing time, new de- 
mand was made upon the schools. Spe- 
cially trained people specific business 
skills were premium. Opportunities 
were great for those who could meet 
these business requirements. result, 
the youths the land demanded the 
schools training these business skills, 
which were such vital value them. 
The schools, meet this challenge, 
broadened the program study 
include those skills which the new, 
Consequently, two types curriculum 
were provided for the students. The old 
academic curriculum was continued, 
meet the needs the large group who 
were preparing for college; the new vo- 
cational curriculum was created for those 
who utilized the services the school 
training area for specific vocational 
training. 

Today, new changes are imminent. 
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The pressure economic conditions has 
created new, unprecedented problems 
which must met. Employment oppor- 
tunities for youths have diminished rap- 
idly. fact, the competition the 
young business has been eliminated, 
almost entirely, means legislation. 
The compulsory age limit for education 
has been raised slowly until, today, the 
adolescent boy girl must remain 
school until his late teens. 

The effect these changes has been 
felt the secondary schools. Vast num- 
bers boys and girls, who heretofore 
would have gone directly into business, 
now pour through their doors. new 
type student hand, with new in- 
terests, different attitudes, new desires. 
College longer the ultimate goal 
for most those being educated the 
school. The old subject matters, the spe- 
cific skills business are longer the 
purposeful training that they once were. 
Few those the school today need 
want these things. Social 
tional competency are the watchwords 
education for the new crop stu- 
dents. 

Business, too, has changed its de- 
mands the school. The depression has 
brought about oversupply those 
who are trained fulfill the skill de- 
mands business. Business men, with 
opportunity pick and choose, de- 
mand more mature age for those work- 
ers whom they are entrusting the 
more advanced stages business work. 
Little opportunity held out for those 
their teens except the lowest levels 
business endeavor. Business wants its 
new blood competent knowledge 
the fundamentals good living, and 
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with sufficiently broad knowledge 
basic principles, allow for later devel- 
opment whichever direction might 
most advantageous. 

The school must meet these new de- 
mands readjusting its entire struc- 
ture. complete recapitulation the 
functions the different levels the 
school service must made and reap- 
portionment the work, terms the 
demands the respective student bod- 
ies, will necessary. review the 
three stages the educative process 
important order determine what 
changes must made. First, the train- 
ing the fundamentals living, and 
the development adequate character 
traits for competent, social living; sec- 
ond, the preparation specific direc- 
tions, either the direction business 
skills academic training for future 
advanced training and education; third, 
training the more advanced stages 
education, for professional highly 
technical work. 

The changed conditions have not 
any way changed the need for these 
three levels education. The problem 
hand, however, the determination 
the place the educative process 
where each succeeding step shall com- 
mence. For accordance with the needs 
the group, the future set-up the 
school must planned. 

The elementary school must continue 
unchanged purpose through its sixth 
year. The students this level are 
their childhood and need training the 
fundamentals order have ade- 
quate foundation for social living. They 
are the plastic materials through which 
the later structure will develop. 
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larly, the final stage education must 
remain unchanged purpose. This, the 
ultimate step education, must remain 
the level achievement the most 
advanced forms technical training. 

the middle period school 
life that change emphasis must 
made the curriculum. From the sev- 
enth through the twelfth year, the indi- 
vidual has passed from childhood into 
and through adolescence. New pressures 
are being felt the youths this level. 
Social interests are rapidly forming. 
desire meet the world even 
footing keynotes their thoughts. Voca- 
tional interests have sharpened; desires 
are the increase for knowledge 
those fundamental forces which domi- 
nate and influence living the present 
day economic, political society. Adoles- 
cents have become generalizing beings, 
interested the abstract forces which 
are the foundations social living. 
Their interests have turned outward un- 
til they look upon the problems the 
world much their problems they 
are adult problems. They want know 
what all about, what makes the 
world “go round.” 

This new outlook the only essential 
the present school group. They feel 
that they are marking time until they, 
too, can enter the stream life that 
flows just before them. They want 
know the idiosyncrasies the current 
and how swim with it, when their 
time comes make the plunge. This 
hungering know felt all them, 
those preparing for college well 
those expecting enter into business 
directly from the secondary school. For 
the former, the day the plunge fur- 


ther the distance, but there just 
the same. 

This new outlook the keynote the 
new curriculum which must devel- 
oped. must curriculum which can 
meet the demands the student the 
school, and the outside, changing 
world which, the very near future, 
these students will active part. 
The new curriculum must give the stu- 
dents the school knowledge the 
fundamental principles which control ac- 
ceptable habits living, both economic 
and social. must provide them with 
the finer niceties good manners, with 
the essentials poise and ease social 
intercourse, with understanding 
the means working effectively and co- 
operatively with their fellows. must 
emphasize the value such traits 
neatness dress, speech, and manners; 
the necessity developing willingness 
work efficiently, codperatively, and 
accurately. must emphasize the demo- 
cratic ideals tolerance, codperation, 
and impartiality thought. 

Along with these essentials charac- 
ter, the school must train their students 
fundamental knowledge the eco- 
nomic and scientific forces which are af- 
fecting world processes. 
knowledges business must devel- 
oped through the various orientation 
courses the curriculum. The communi- 
ty, its opportunities and the forces that 
affect it, must analyzed. 

Under this changed curriculum, the 
secondary school would have its fun- 
damental objective the same type 
training now generates the activities 
the elementary school. would, 
truth, become new type elementary 
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school, elementary school for the ado- 
lescent. Fundamentals would taught, 
but they would fundamentals 
plane generalizations. Abstract prin- 
ciples good living would the focus 
this training, whereas, the lower 
level, the focus would the more spe- 
cific fundamental knowledges skills, 
and the basic behavior traits. 

Those who aim continue the 
higher levels education would not 
overlooked this type organization. 
fact, they, too, would profit the 
changed curriculum. This type train- 
ing would prepare them, well 
would the others, for good, social living. 
They, also, are participants the stream 
living. They need knowledges life 
conditions they are become func- 
tioning part society. fact, the 
probable leaders the society tomor- 
row, this type training incalcula- 
ble value them and society. 

The specific knowledges necessary for 
these college trainees will have been 
omitted from the high school curricu- 
lum. From the high school this group 
will move the second level 
training—the junior college. The junior 
college would consist two year 
course study specifically designed for 
training the particular fields which 
the student finds essential the con- 
tinuation his education. Much the 
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present day work the colleges and 
universities for the first two years 
repetition the knowledges that the 
student has already gained from secon- 
dary school training. Under this new 
method, this repetitive learning would 
eliminated. These two years would 
spent learnings for those specifics 
essential for the more advanced work. 
With this sort training, the final stage 
the educative process can satis- 
factorily limited the last two years 
—the senior college. 

necessary adjunct this type or- 
ganization education would centers 
for adult education. These centers, which 
for the adolescent would follow the sec- 
ondary school level, would provide the 
opportunity for training whatever 
business skills might important his 
vocational development. would pro- 
vide, addition the training first 
skills, opportunity for retraining for 
those who, because changing economic 
conditions, find necessary develop 
new skills new 

This new emphasis the fundamen- 
tals life and character the secondary 
school will provide them with the moti- 
vating forces which the present school 
population needs. program such 
this will reéstablish the equilibrium 
which has been disturbed the present 
day trends education. 


Democracy rejects any form membership that results the sub- 
mergence the individual the group and loss his personal 
identity. Democracy demands the protection individual integrity 
and resists any attempt make regimented subjects out individu- 


AILURE dull normal pupils 
cause truancy and delinquency 
presents major problem today, the 
solution which appears lie the 
direction modified curriculum, with 
emphasis upon individual training, social 
centered vocational education, and re- 
medial teaching. 

The ideal which once had universal 
acceptance was that fitting the child 
the school. Just the Greek myth 
Procrustes fitted his victims brutally 
bed sawing off their legs they 
were too long stretching them 
force they were too short, our 
schools have tried make children con- 
form rigidly academic standards. This 
was invite failures. Unfortunately, 
too much this philosophy still lingers 
our educational theory and practice. 
Many the children who fail cannot 
made conform our Procrustian 
theories. 

One result our inelastic, non-indi- 
vidualized curriculum has been make 
failures pupils who did not have the 
ability absorb the subject matter the 
pace and the proportion demanded 
the course study for given 
uninterested students, stamped with fail- 
ure their slower progress, became tru- 
ants and delinquents. For these, special 
curriculum should developed, or- 
der that they may take valued place 
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society, which their large numbers war- 
rant. 


The purpose this study dis- 
cover the seriousness the problem, 
and, possible, point the direction 
which attempted solutions should take 
the matter aims, procedures, and 
courses study. 

The White House Conference figures 
show that there are the United States 
1,000,000 children who are speech de- 
fective; 300,000 who are crippled, 
450,000 mentally defective, 200,000 de- 
linquent, 360,000 deaf 
hearing, 64,000 blind partial 
sighted, 382,000 tubercular, 375,000 
with weak hearts, and 6,000,000 mal- 
nourished children. other words, the 
perfectly staggering total over 
10,000,000 children are seriously handi- 
capped one way another. Many 
them have, combination handicaps. 

Nor these figures take note 
thousands dull pupils who are 
struggling along from year year, fail- 
ing their work, dropping out when 
the school age limit reached, and 
adding the sum-total stamped fail- 
ures life, potential recruits for the 
army delinquents. 


assume that these children can 
trained become useful, productive citizens 
means the traditional school curricu- 
lum taught the traditional methods 


; 
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devised for the normal child not only 
rank folly, but positive danger so- 
ciety.” Such the observation Professor 
Manley Ellis Western State Teachers 
College, who adds “Our civilization 
even now the defensive against the 
gangster, the crook, and the 


another article “Maladjustment 
Adolescence,” Professor Ellis further 
surveys the problem: 


That there much maladjustment 
adolescence cannot possibly questioned 
anyone who will take the trouble 
learn the facts. The average age commit- 
ments penitentiaries has been steadily 
declining since 1920. The average age 
the 10,600 prisoners the prisons 
Illinois 23, while the average age 
commitment 20. The typical hardened 
criminal longer the man middle life, 
but the boy his late teens early 
twenties. Anyone who will keep track 
Circuit Court convictions his locality will 
disturbed the large number boys 
them for the second third time. The 
White House Conference Child Health 
and Protection discovered their dismay 
that there are the United States 200,000 
juvenile delinquents mostly the earlier 
years adolescence. now well recog- 
nized criminologists that the critical 
period for juvenile delinquency the 
early years adolescence, and for more 
serious crimes the critical period late 
adolescence.” 


One authority states that the biggest 
single crime problem the United 
States today the youngster the high 


Manley Ellis, “For Him that Hath Not,” 
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school and grammar school age group. 
Examinations the arrest records 
almost half million persons during the 
calendar year 1936 reveals that 17.4 per 
cent more than one out six indi- 
viduals for every crime, from murderer 
down, were youngsters under 
years age. “Not only this true,” says 
our informant, “but our study reveals 
further that 34.4 per cent all persons 
arrested this country last year were 
years age under, and that be- 
tween and per cent were under 
thirty years age. other words, 
eliminate the juvenile criminal, and you 
have virtually solved the crime problem, 
because the youngster this age group 
acts ‘feeder’ for the majority 
criminals this 

Having examined the serious nature 
the problem, let see where large 
part the indictment lies. 

Jersey City, New Jersey, inaugurating 
revolution the handling juvenile 
crime that municipality, organized 
Bureau Special Service administered 
assistant superintendent schools. 
Its successful operation indicated 
the comparative figures: 1930, six 
hundred boys and girls were sent 
correctional institutions; 1936, there 
were only thirty-six delinquents thus 
committed. 

The Bureau Special Service reports 
that investigation the causes 
juvenile crime brought forth similar 
answers from offenders again and again: 


The teacher said couldn’t learn any- 
thing, took her her word. 


The teacher slapped one day. began 
hate her and stayed out school. 


a 


The report observes “It evident 

that nearly all criminal careers start with 
maladjustments that might remedied 
detected 
Why pupils “play hookey”? asks 
William And answers 
that the reason probably discipline, 
both the individual sort and that in- 
herent the set patterns most 
schools. The individual probably feels 
frustrated because inability succeed 
school and commits some 
minor infraction the rules, for which 
punished. This act brings two re- 
sults: rst, the child receives some recog- 
nition hitherto denied him; and 2d, 
feeling resentment against the teacher 
and school engendered. After few 
punishments have been received the re- 
cipient mood that impels him 
truancy. becomes “problem” case— 
not beyond cure, but needing skillful 
treatment. Unless receives it, “de- 
linquent” likely result. 

There are many implications for the 
educator the case book, Juvenile Pro- 
bation, Belle Boone Beard. Here are 
the records five hundred children 
the Judge Baker Guidance Clinic, placed 
probation the Juvenile Court 
Boston. the chapters Delin- 
quents and Their Problems,” and “Pro- 
bation and Education,” the educator sees 
how the juvenile offender begins the 
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schools under improper guidance, rigid 
curricula, and unsympathetic teachers 
and develops into case for the proba- 
tion officers. The probation officer gets 
the boy after school, home, society have 
driven him into corner. His job 
re-educate the boy for his own good and 
that society. What the probation 
cer does redeeming the offender 
guiding his choice companions, his 
recreational activities, alleviating domes- 
tic strains can and should done part 
the school before too late. Proba- 
tion best, palliative, effective 
many times, true, but still only 
palliative. these records 
shows that the deeper damage has been 
done, the character twisted, impulses 
outraged the point desperation, be- 
fore probation, while the youth was still 
school. 

The Research Division the Na- 
tional Education Association points out 
one its that delinquency 
may only extreme phase child 
behavior. children are “delinquent” 
only the sense court sentence, there 
are many others exhibiting similar be- 
havior who have not yet come the 
attention the courts. From another 
standpoint, there are many children 
classed delinquents who represent vic- 
tims misguided effort and undirected 
energy, who with forethought and in- 
dividual attention from the educational 
world might have avoided probation 
officer and courtroom. 

The relation school failure tru- 
ancy and delinquency, places the ques- 
tion failure the forefront prob- 
lems considered. Certainly, the 
child with low degree intelligence 
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should not rated failure because 
fails get into high school. The 
child who does all that may ex- 
pected accomplish, the light his 
ability, success matter what his 
comparative achievement may be. 

considering the question over- 
coming failure, number objectives 
are suggested. 

need new conceptions fail- 
ure and success. First all, academic 
achievement only one aspect suc- 
should compared with each in- 
dividual child’s capacities, not with other 
children’s achievements. 

greater importance. what extent are 
boys and girls learning get along with 
others successfully? 

case real failure either field 
there should attempt under- 
stand the child better. Causes failure 
need discovered. 

The art preventing failure and 
achieving success gained fit- 
ting the school the work the child 
the individual. Even under the most 
adverse conditions the teacher may 
something promote this end. 

The child’s morale, the attitude 
expecting success, gained see- 
ing that actually succeeds. 

example, which has become almost 
stereotyped, seen the case fail- 
ing pupil who became truant, which 
given Augusta Bronner,’ in- 


Augusta Bronner, “Success and Failure 
School Seen the Mental Hygienist,” Under- 
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vestigator the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion, Boston. 

The pupil cited was Louise ——. 
fourteen, she was brought for study 
the mental hygiene clinic because for 
several months she had been steadily 
truant, fact unknown during this time 
both parents and school. Each morn- 
ing she left her home with books and 
lunch money; each day she returned 
the regular hour. Weekly there arrived 
the school letter saying that Louise 
was still too ill return. One day, how- 
ever, Louise was found her mother 
reading the library during school 
hours, and the story was out. 

the grammar school, Louise’s work 
had been satisfactory, and had met with 
parental approval. However, high 
school was different. She was large 
classes. She did not understand her work. 
She knew her marks were not good and 
that her report card would very dis- 
appointing her family. She became 
worried, unhappy, confused. The more 
she tried study, the more defeated she 
felt. last the situation became intol- 
erable. Each morning she approached 
school, she felt ill. She could not make 
herself enter the building. Neither could 
she talk her mother her teachers 
about the situation. Apparently, she 
overvalued academic standing and 
marks, the current symbol success for 
her. 

examining the difference between 
dull and children, apparent 
that they are different not kind but 
The main challenge for the 
dull, well for the gifted pupil, 


achievement. The fundamental problem 


we 
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the slow-learning dull pupil 
find something that appropriate for 


Raleigh points out that the 
dull are not far from normal regards 
sensory and motor capacities. may 
note that they are likely year 
two older and therefore larger and 
heavier, but there evidence ex- 
cessive number physical disabilities. 
The dull also vary but little from the 
normal instincts and emotions. 

Our course, therefore, Schorling be- 
lieves, should emphasize appreciations 
rather than skills. suggested that 
the emphasis appreciations not 
only because they are the route desir- 
able attitudes, but because appreciations 
are probably the easiest for the inferior 
students acquire. 

There widespread assumption abroad 
that the enriched curriculum de- 
signed for the gifted child and that drill 
program the practical the salvation 
the dull. may challenge the soundness 
such program, first, because the dull 
probably have had plenty drill the 
fundamentals the traditional curriculum 
and yet have achieved very-low mastery; 
and second, because enriched curriculum 
with emphasis appreciations and 
attitudes more nearly accord with the 
fact that the dull approach more nearly the 
normal with respect instincts and emo- 


tions than they with respect intellec- 
tual traits. 


pp. 221-225. 
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Thus are brought the point 
considering the aims determining 
what and how teach the slow-learners. 


The slow-learning pupil likely 
have fear school subjects. This ob- 
servation drawn from extensive ex- 
amination the comments backward 
pupils, recorded truant officers, school 
teachers, and others dealing with them. 
have pointed out, fear failure 
prominent factor, and actual failure 
often leads truancy. this fear 
failure generated the present school 
subjects, presents paramount prob- 
lem, because fear failure necessarily 
useless for teacher attempt instruc- 
tion skills and facts until the right 
attitude fixed. Not only the proba- 
tionary schools, and like institutions, but, 
Schorling points out, C.C.C. camps 
where the slow-learning pupils the 
high schools are accumulating, there 
antipathy for school subjects, and fact 
for majority former experiences 
school under present conditions. 

avoid further contributions de- 
linquency should eliminate stagnant 
courses study and adjust the work 
the individual’s interests and abilities; 
abolish harsh disciplinary methods and 
carefully diagnose behavior symptoms; 
and “make the schools such joyful ex- 
perience that there will desire 
leave until all the benefits the schools 
can offer are 

Professor Spafford the University 
Minnesota™ elaborates upon the edu- 
cational direction which our program 
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should take. conceives education for 
our students being directed primarily 
toward the orientation the individual, 
the integration conflicting beliefs, and 
behavior, and the reconstruction 
standards and values changing con- 
ditions call for it, keeping the fore- 
ground both the developing personal- 
ity through individual interests and the 
understanding and sharing group pur- 
poses the end that both individual and 
group welfare may improved and en- 
riched. 

1892, the then President Har- 
vard University, Charles 
decried the condition education which 
has been the cause much our truant 
distaste for schooling. “Uniformity 
the curse American schools,” de- 
clared, pointing out that for the in- 
terest society, well the indi- 
vidual, that every individual child’s 
peculiar gifts and powers should de- 
veloped and trained the highest de- 
gree. Hence, the schools democ- 
racy the aim should give the 
utmost possible amount individual 
instruction, grade according capac- 
ity just far the number teachers 
and their strength and skill will 
and promote pupils, not battalions, 
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but the most irregular and individual 
way possible. 

Dr. Elliot asserted that flexible cur- 
riculum and standards must adapted 
that each type pupil may receive 
the best education which capable, 
whatever the grade that education 
may be. 

order vitalize teaching, make 
subject-matter meet present interests and 
needs, give pupils varied experiences 
and activities, many educational leaders 
have agreed that must get away from 
our present subject-matter lines and or- 
ganize our materials anew, cutting across 
old lines. Joe thinks this 
represents attempted revolution, and 
not evolution, basic phase our 
culture. And correct. revolu- 
tion aims, the nature the achieve- 
ment desired, the techniques 
pursued. 

The traditional one-track curriculum, 
geared some fictitious average child, 
took enormous toll human happi- 
ness, declares Dr. Clare Baldwin, 
Administrative Assistant the Super- 
intendent Schools, New 

assuming the same ability,” continues 
Dr. Baldwin, “and the same needs for all, 
the vast number children who were not 
‘average’ were adjusted repeated failure. 
fail child who inherently lacking 
mental capacity meet some arbitrary aca- 
demic standard the worst form educa- 
tional malpractice. While have way 
knowing definitely the moral effects 
failure upon the behavior children, 
know that school maladjustment 
common accompaniment delinquency. 
The child who meets with success 
school achievement often finds escape and 
satisfaction misconduct within and with- 
out the school. Repeated frustration and 
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conflict may result more serious emo- 
tional disturbances.” 


Dr. Baldwin indicates that many 
teachers academic subjects are vitaliz- 
ing their methods relating them more 
life. They are more reasonable 
their requirements they appreciate 
more fully the individual differences 
children’s abilities and needs, 

But Dr. Richard has 
shown, the academic work itself 
present constituted not suited the 
slow-learning, backward, and delinquent 
The poorest teaching, from the 
standpoint these pupils, done 
academic subjects. 

According Dr. Baldwin, modifica- 
tions the academic curriculum must 
supplemented with wider opportuni- 
ties for experiences manual activities 
and the expressive arts, particularly 
the case the child with less than aver- 
age intellect. notable that distin- 
guishing characteristic the probation- 
ary school the emphasis and depend- 
ence which are placed upon the non- 
academic activities its approach the 
interests the problem pupil. the 
Speyer School, where experiment was 
conducted with dull normal children, 
has been demonstrated that after the 
preliminary adjustments the school 
program individual needs had been 
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made, the disciplinary problems van- 
ished. 

All the present objectives are sum- 
marized for us, far the present 
study concerned, Hall and Alex- 
the core-curriculum. Education, say 
these collaborators, the constant de- 
velopment meaningful present experi- 
ence, or, George Hilliard puts it, 
Education 

This view education leads the 
utilization more knowledge and in- 
formation than does any other view. 
Knowledge and information are used 
the learner means for making gen- 
eralizations, developing attitudes and 
appreciations, and acquiring the essential 
skills. The pupil experiences need for 
learning the fundamental skills found 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
acquires knowledge and information 
meaningful relationships which will 
make the equipment his own and not 
something temporarily memorized. 

“To discharge its responsibility,” say 
Hall and Alexander, “the school must 
rather than 
child-centered 

Schorling and McClusky desire 
provide necessary technical service 
meet the personality needs these chil- 

First, desirable decrease the 
teaching load and add well-trained 
and well-paid technical workers the 
every school considerable size. 

Second, suggested that there 
wider use extracurricular activities. 
“For the school that maintains obso- 
lete curriculum this may the practical 
solution during this transition period.” 


But this should not added 
already heavy teaching load, for will 
merely create hectic situation for both 
teachers and pupils, which the ad- 
justment personality will certainly 
suffer. 

Third, there should created sound 
curriculum for pupils who are unhappy 
the schools they are, and who are 
troubled and humiliated the fact that 
they cannot keep step with their more 
able classmates. “To create curriculum 
providing materials that the slow-learn- 
ing pupils can utilize with profit and 
satisfaction long, tedious, and ex- 
pensive road.” 

Fourth, suggested that psychi- 
atric service provided for schools. 

Fifth, several authorities suggest the 
arts and the general shop sublimating 
agencies. “This proposal really sub- 
sidiary the one making the work 
the schools more and more genuinely 
creative.” 

Sixth, desired some that the 
social sciences the core the curricu- 
lum assume the responsibility for build- 
ing personality.”° 

What are the 
dures, and what are the practices and 
techniques now being employed vari- 
ous experimental schools and school 
systems developing course study 
for the backward truant and delinquent? 

“partial solution” the problem 
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delinquency was offered Dr. Clara 
Chassell Cooper before the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association December, 

Designed for the lower grades, 
provides for enriched curriculum for 
the manually-minded child means 
salvaging the potential delinquent 
our schools. 

Dr. Cooper points out that from 
analysis the concept mechanical 
intelligence, evident that many op- 
portunities are open the resourceful 
teacher introduce activities me- 
chanical nature into the classroom. 
necessary for note, however, that 
the use concrete materials valuable 
not necessarily because special manual 
skills but because the concrete materials 
aid learning. The slow child rule 
not specially adept manually. 

The changes the curriculum (lower 
grades) which are advocated make 
two demands upon the schools: 
provide opportunity for the exercise 
large number manual and motor 
skills, and utilize interest work- 
ing with things and mechanisms 
teaching the more formal school sub- 
jects. 

Extremely thought-provoking are the 
criteria set for the elementary school 
curriculum Professor Herbert 
Bruner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University,” answer the question, 
the elementary school? The criteria of- 
fered Professor Bruner should moti- 
vate curriculum building for both su- 
perior and inferior children. 

The eleven requirements for the ele- 
mentary school curriculum are fol- 
lows: 
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The elementary curriculum must 
provide abundant opportunities for de- 
veloping the proper age and grade 
level sounder social and economic un- 
derstandings. 

The elementary curriculum must 
capitalize the fullest extent upon the 
educative forces afforded the local 
communities. 

The elementary curriculum should 
capitalize upon the educative opportuni- 
ties provided through the actual social 
experiencing children. 

The elementary curriculum must 
attempt provide for real integration 
learning. 

The subject matter materials the 
elementary curriculum must accurate 
and authentic. 

The elementary school curriculum 
must make better provisions for the dis- 
covery and development individual 
aptitudes, interests, and creative abilities. 

Emphasis must placed upon the 
development 
tudes and techniques among pupils. 

The elementary curriculum must 
find more appropriate and effective 
place for drill. 

The curriculum should provide op- 
portunities for children express their 
own individuality the arrangement 
and decoration the classroom, permit 
flexibility the arrangement and use 
the classroom furniture, and encourage 
the ingenious use materials. 

10. Research should made into the 
relative efficacy various procedures 
adopted line with the standards here 
advocated. 

11. The elementary school curriculum 
should make sound and varied sugges- 
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tions assist pupils and teachers 
evaluating their work. 

proceed with our examination 
procedures and practices, the light 
standards for proper curriculum 
building, must keep mind that 
learning takes place most readily 
stimulating environment that continu- 
ously presents the child with new and 
interesting possibilities that keep him 
moving forward with zest and initiative. 

For our slow-learning pupils, must 
avoid any environment that rou- 
tined and its nature that 
fails offer continuous stimulation, and 
must also avoid that environment 
which tense and full pressures 
that the child becomes emotionally 
wrought and nervous. 

Dr. Cooper’s mechanisms for en- 
riched curriculum, previously cited, pro- 
vide the continuous stimulation condu- 
cive effective learning. This ideal 
environment recommended for the back- 
ward, includes stimulating equipment, 
opportunities for constructive ability, 
friendly encouragement, and willing- 
ness permit the child experiment 
and for himself. 

Learning will facilitated condi- 
tions school permit the backward child 
practice worthwhile skills 
ties many times. Otherwise, the child 
likely permanently handicapped, 
since skills not develop over night 

The child’s exploratory behavior, 
“trial and error behavior” should 
understood and appreciated. makes 
many mistakes, but occasionally succeeds. 
Many responses are tried and elimi- 
nated, and the child continues func- 
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tion the situation, there closer and 
closer approximation success. 
indicates that must 
have properly pitched standards per- 
formance, that the child must not 
surrounded excessively high stand- 
ards, else the easy and smooth acquisition 
skill may interrupted. Neither 
should the environment lax that 
the student permitted great number 
errors without correction. From the 


great many experimental schools 
and classes have been operating through- 
out the country, seeking light the 
proper courses and materials instruc- 
tion for slow-learners. Some these are 
cited this study, with examination 
the procedures and results 
ported. 

Among the experimental schools, one 
those outstanding the Public School 
500, New York City, known the 
Speyer School, and conducted under the 
control the Board Education the 
City New York. Professors 
Featherstone and the late Leta 
lingworth Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, were the educationa! 
advisers, responsible for the direction 
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practical standpoint, are informed, 
the teacher should interested the 
final outcome particular training pro- 
cedures rather than the minor inade- 
quacies the early stages learning. 

Emphasis should placed upon the 
successes, not the failures, our pupils, 
and this done, learning will ac- 
complished with satisfactory rapidity, 
without undue emphasis upon their fail- 
ures. 


research and experimental work within 
the school. 

indicated, Public School 
Speyer School—was established “for the 
purpose finding new approaches, new 
techniques, new teaching materials, and 
new methodology suitable for the two 
groups atypical children under our 
supervision—that is, for the slow learn- 
ers Binet children and the fast learn- 
ers Terman 

One group, with above 140, 
described Professor Hollingworth,” 
and the other, comprised seven classes 
children with falling between 
and 90, treated Professor Feath- 
erstone, another excellent 

The seven classes slow-learning 
children were extremely heterogeneous 
groups regards race, cultural back- 
ground, economic resources, according 
Professor Featherstone. 

The general pattern the elementary 
school curriculum followed this 
Speyer School experiment, indicated 
modified “experience curriculum.” Dr. 
Featherstone describes two the proj- 
ects the article referred above. 
reading this article shows that fas- 
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cinating school environment had been 
created for the children, and visit 
the classes question proved that this 
was so. Inevitably the development 
interest and appreciations would curtail 
truancy and delinquency, fact which 
had already been referred this re- 
port connection with Dr. Baldwin’s 
reference the Speyer School experi- 
ment. 

Dr. Featherstone also relates some 
the procedures training techniques, 
and types skills reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, etc., and points out the splendid 
fact that each teacher free handle 
such matters largely she chooses. 

One the strong points the Speyer 
School set-up was the fact that adapta- 
tion individual differences teachers 
was one the announced purposes 
the school. The fact recognized that 
one teacher will make one kind ap- 
proach teaching, and another teacher 
another approach. general pattern for 
all was adopted, which Professor Feath- 
erstone has characterized modified 
activity program, “experience curricu- 
lum” cited above. The program, 
originally contemplated and carried out 
was organized series fairly com- 
prehensive units activities touching 
least the most obvious areas which 
children’s interests operate, but not nec- 
essarily with the same emphasis among 
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tion the United States, 61. 

Anna Dorris, Visual Instruction the Public 
Schools, 23. 
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all units the series—these units being 
developed around central unifying 
themes. Paralleling these major units, 
the program was offered series 
“lessons” (unitary character insofar 
possible) for the direct teaching 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the 
presentation being highly individual- 

all experimental schools and classes 
working with the problem the slow- 
learner, the use visual aids teaching 
has been large factor the successes 
noted date. One states: 
“Visual education cannot help but assist 
the retarded student its easier and 
quicker method learning. Facts are 
presented live way the pupil who 
must motivated.” the subject 
motion pictures, Koon declares: 


the effective use pictorial materials 
enriches and vitalizes instruction; effects 
economy time and money instruction; 
increases initial learning; 
manence learning; aids teaching back- 
ward children; increases interest, attention, 
self-activity, and voluntary reading—and 
scientific data shows that does—then 
responsibility professional organization 
bring these facts the attention school 
officials and teachers that necessary ma- 
terials may made available the schools 
and teachers trained that school children 
may profit their 


From among many examples cited 
the following proves defi- 
nitely the value visual aids for all pu- 
pils, but especially the slow-learner. 


sixth-grade teacher reported eco- 
nomical result the study geography 
Asia. using many exhibits, taking trip 
the museum, using stereographs, slides, 
and film opportunity offered natural 
classroom situations, the group mastered 
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their problem three weeks’ less time than 
any former class had required. Further- 
more, account the added interest and 
concreteness made possible through the use 
visual materials, the children had read 
more books travel and fiction and were 
able correlate their work more closely 
with other subjects than had previously 
been the case. 

Another visual aid that making 
fundamental contribution modern educa- 
tion the graphic chart. The adoption 
this method instruction the business 
world has led the educator find this 
pictorial device valuable pedagogical tool. 
With it, complicated data the history, 
geography, and science can reduced 
simple terms, interpretations, and under- 
stood few minutes time. 


All school systems are not able un- 
dertake the experimental work pro- 
viding for the slow-learner, with the 
same degree thoroughness, although 
most instances they have the same ob- 
jectives. experiment carried out 
the Sunbury, Ohio, elementary school 
has been beneficial, and its freedom 
from the complications elaborate 
set-up, suggestive for the small 
school.** 

The limitations the system made 
necessary include both the mentally 
retarded and the physically handicapped 
the same class. The enrollment was 
kept twenty-four, partly because 
lack space, but mostly because the 
value classes for remedial work. 

The regular course study fol- 
lowed Sunbury, far possible, be- 
cause those who can are expected 
enroll later the regular seventh grade. 


Small Elementary School,” Schools, March, 
1938, 
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“Only concepts which are considered 
most essential the adult life the 
pupils enrolled are stressed,” declares 
Martha Smith Sunbury. “Lessons 
are short, assignments are definite, and 
supervision necessary, but the pupil 
expected master one step before 
proceeds another. Due lack 
equipment and other factors, little hand- 
work introduced.” 

The author continues with descrip- 
tion this interesting experiment. 


Regardless his grade classification, 
pupil put into whichever class fits best. 
For example, one fifth grade girl the 
third grade reading and English, second 
grade spelling, and first grade arithmetic; 
sixth grade boy third grade reading, 
arithmetic and English, second grade spell- 
ing, and fifth grade geography. The pupil 
begins where left off learning and 
progresses can, competing only with 
himself. 

This room has been special value 
three children, aged ten, thirteen, and fif- 
teen years, who moved here from another 
state year ago last November. They had 
never attended school and would have been 
serious problem had not been able 
enroll them this special class. They en- 
tered the first grade and proceeded their 
own rate. the end this term, the two 
oldest children will sent the regular 
sixth grade and the youngest the fifth. 

The results have been satisfactory. the 
close last year eight pupils were trans- 
ferred the regular grades (these not 
include the ones who were transferred 
earlier the year), and every one them 
finished the first semester this year with 
passing grades. This year there will about 
the same number. This plan has met with 
approval among the patrons. two other 
cases parents have asked that their children 
sent the remedial room. What 
the special class has done and will for the 
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retarded pupils the lower grades cer- 
tainly should for those the upper 
grades. 


The junior and senior high school, 
the vocational high school, and the spe- 
cial school, each has the problem tru- 
ancy and seeking adequate solution 
relates the slow-learner. this 
study are not interested the me- 
chanics detecting and correcting tru- 
ancy, although have listed several in- 
teresting reports this aspect the 
problem the bibliography. 
examination curriculum advancement 
the secondary school dealing with 
this problem pertinent. 

The Association First Assistants 
New York City High Schools four years 
ago appointed Committee Courses 
for Non-Academically-Minded Students. 
the academic high schools were both 
truant and failing, report this com- 

The Committee spent the major part 
year studying the subject, visiting 
schools and educators, reading, and con- 
ferring committee meetings, and 
result reached degree understanding 
this type student and the form 
education best adapted his needs. 
published survey the Committee enun- 
ciated Philosophy Education and 
recommended adjustment 
courses for the type student under 
consideration. Their findings may 
briefly summarized under seven general 


headings. 


Emery, “Our Non-Academically- 
Minded Students,” High Points New York 
Schools, June, 1937, pp. 31-41. 
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Administration: 


Syllabi and courses study should 
broad rather than intensive and 
should very flexible, always subject 
such modification the needs any 
particular class may seem require. 

generous allowance for equip- 
ment will amply repay the outlay 
fewer failures and better morale and 
more significant results. 

Classes should smaller than the 
the usual size, order that more indi- 
vidual attention may given. 


II. Classification Students: 


release each student perma- 
nently from his sense inferiority 
primary importance. This presupposes 
early determination the course 
each student should take. 

Students may lead very useful lives 
fields endeavor not highly intellec- 


III. Courses Study and Objectives: 


Each student should take some sub- 
jects which has evidenced some 
capacity and which soon will 
have some interest. Other much-needed 
subjects should not neglected. There 
should ample demand upon the en- 
ergy, persistence, and ambition the 
student, that his character may 
strengthened and not weakened. 

Credit for courses should based 
upon effort, progress, and spirit 
the work, with less em- 
phasis upon standardized achievement 
than has been customary secondary 
schools, Regularity and promptness 
attendance should have due weight. 
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Except for few courses, strictly 
sequential character, course should 
repeated even when credit with- 
held, except cases excessive absence. 

The emotional and esthetic nature 
should developed and brought under 
control. 

Oral English should emphasized 
throughout the entire curriculum. 

Much attention should given 
art, music, physical training, sports, 
health, literature; the cultivation 
good manners and social charm; 
everything that wins and holds friends. 
Clubs and group activities should 
cultivated. 

Courses should pre-vocational 
rather than vocational; how far the first 
should lead into the second matter 
for the most careful consideration. Many 
courses should avocational develop 
self-resourcefulness preparation for 
leisure. 


Teachers Attitudes: 


Teachers should optimistic work- 
ing with students, looking for the best 
and being generous with praise. These 
students have, most them, been trod- 
den down for years; praise will help 
them rise and live. The mere expect- 
ance fine things often makes them 
possible for such students. 


VI. Methods: 


Students should compete with 
themselves far more than with others. 
This does not imply any isolaton any 
lack codperation with fellow students. 
Teachers should from time 
sent students clear evidence the 
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specific progress that they have made. 

Definite and understandable objec- 
tives for each course should set be- 
fore students and their progress toward 
such goals should frequently indi- 
cated them. 

Work should dignified and 
made attractive and important stu- 
dents means ends desired them. 
While teachers should commence with 
goals immediate prospect, gradually 
more distant goals should brought 
forward and the perspective life 
lengthened, always keeping within the 
field possible the student and using 
thoroughly familiar experience and ma- 
terial. 

Students should frequently have 
their attention called their progress 
and improvement; their present status 
should compared with former condi- 
tions and not compared with the present 
status their fellow students. Each stu- 
dent should made feel sure that 
the upgrade. His inheritance 
ability not his responsibility; but 
responsible for developing whatever 
ability has, whether great small. 


VII. Extra-curricular Activities: 


Such activities games, sports, clubs, 
choruses, etc., should provided for 
all students. 

Many reports which have examined 
have dealt with definite remedial activi- 
ties for the slow learner, and have given 
consideration specific procedures 
definite subjects secondary school 
levels. The scope this study precludes 
examination this material for the 
reader, although has direct bearing 
upon the problem. 
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The delinquent student for several 
years has been thrust from the academic 
high school into the newly developing 
vocational high school. Where this has 
happened the problem 
changed hands, and the vocational 
high school has retained this student and 
made him happy, useful member 
society, has provided adequate an- 
swer through its curriculum, part 
our question. Young people, unhappily 
adjusted the traditional secondary 
school, have found instruction pleasant 
and satisfying, and 
for their daily needs. this for the 
maladjusted student who has been de- 
linquent, even more for those 
thousands youth who have chosen the 
vocational high school voluntarily, stu- 
dents average and even high 
who will become the inventors and dis- 
coverers the realms science, me- 
chanics, and the arts the future. 

Weare told that the curriculum build- 
ers vocational education have been 
asking several vital questions: What are 
the needs the boy and girl that will 
help them develop full, rich life, 
capable giving something value 
their families, associates, friends, and 
the community? Are their experiences 
school giving them understanding 
their home and family life, occupational 
interests and civic interests the point 
that they will show tolerance, sympathy, 
and consideration toward others? Are 
the classroom activities and shop training 
adapted their interests, maturity, and 
needs individuals and members 
home, social, civic, and occupational 
groups? the child able correlate his 
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subject learnings with other school and 
out-of-school experiences the end that 
will find himself happy member 
his group? 

entering the vocational high 
school, student directed see his 
needs individual, and when this 
done, the curriculum offers various and 
varied courses study providing rich 
experiences that will permit under- 
standing and means for solving cur- 
rent problems. There intimate re- 
lation between teacher and pupil, and 
guidance and counseling are more 
highly developed than elsewhere. 

Why the vocational school may well 
the final answer our problem can 
adduced from the very democratic 
nature the vocational high school pro- 
gram. the purpose such education 
fit youth for specific occupations 
whereby men support themselves the 
world contemporary economic activity 
and country offering equal opportu- 
nity and freedom labor and live 
unrestrained society. 
schools are primarily intended for nor- 
mal individuals who make definite 
choice vocation following period 
considered schools for sub-normal, 
incompetent, incorrigibles. 

The philosophy the vocational 
school, therefore, makes this institution 
fertile ground for appreciation the 
benefits democracy, because its 
very democratic concept and organiza- 
tion. Here found the bulk society 
embryo, the mainspring commu- 
nity enterprise and endeavor process 
development. Here democratic educa- 
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tion finds its broadest application the 
training youth for practical living, 
the acquiring basic skills and broad 
base related knowledge, that suc- 
cess may assured the many who 
will comprise the average American 
community. The socio-economic changes 
which brought this new emphasis upon 
vocational education have also indicated 
the vocational school the vortex 
the new education for democracy. 

The classroom the vocational school 
mainly the shop, just adult life 
the main hours the day are spent 
profitable work factory, field, office. 
Related and civic studies are accom- 
knowledge and viewpoint. This not 
narrow training, for out the crucible 
this educational furnace democracy, 
worthwhile practical and tolerant citi- 
zen develops. 

The entire machinery the voca- 
tional school emphasizes the democratic 
concept education. Shop and class- 
room procedures, assemblies, extracur- 
ricular activities, student government— 
all serve avenues for civic and trade 
training this School for Democracy. 

The curriculum program McKee 
Vocational High School New York 
City, furnishes the very best opportuni- 
ties for child growth and development. 
achieve results, teachers constantly 
bear mind ten important principles 
democratic education. 


Every child different. 

Children learn best experience. 

They learn think solving 
actual problems. 


Hampton, Reorganizing the 


Social Studies, 47. 
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Children learn what they want 
learn, that motivation vitally 
important good teaching. 

Children learn self-control through 
practice. 

The three “R’s” are necessary for 
success life. 

Ability get along with one’s as- 
sociates and control one’s emo- 
tions also essential success. 

child learns outside school 
well inside. 

The school must use the community. 

10. Schools must practice democracy 
well preach it. 

teaching, have repeatedly advocated 
emphasis upon the social sciences the 
core the academic curriculum. the 
social studies which enable students 
have proper understanding mankind 
and appreciate the problems affecting 
the human race. Because the demo- 
cratic nature the vocational high 
school program, like emphasis should 
placed upon the social studies these 
schools. have also recommended uni- 
fied direction the social studies 
order achieve the greatest codrdina- 
tion organization and the most effec- 
tive 

The outline suggested Howard 
Wilson Harvard University the 
framework for unified 
secondary school social studies program 
excellent, following does the 
recommendations leading educators 
who have been studying the problem. 
With certain differences reflecting dif- 
ferent emphasis the sequence also 
adaptable the vocational high school, 
which daily assuming greater im- 
portance the modern progressive pro- 
gram education. 
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herewith present both the Wilson 
Social Studies Outline, and own So- 
cial Studies Sequence for Vocational 
High Schools, with which have been 
experimenting for several years the 
New York schools. 

The social sciences embrace the vast 
sweep human relations and are there- 
fore the unifying studies the curricu- 
lum. English and other language courses 
share this relationship, the material 
the social sciences permeating the novel, 
short story, even language study per 
agency developed man. Occupa- 
tional training essence social 
science. The relationship can traced 
through every course the curriculum 


“Henry Harap, “The Organization the 
Curriculum,” Tenth Yearbook the Department 
Supervisors and Directors Instruction, Na- 
tional Education Association, go. 
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which today looks promising its re- 
organization based areas 

believe, therefore, that the social 
studies make genuinely human appeal 
the student, interest developed 
and the child’s attention retained, then 
absence and delinquency will greatly 
minimized. the experience-centered 
schools, noted that pupils desire 
attend school, and truancy almost neg- 
ligible. classes where activity pro- 
grams are carried out with adequate em- 
phasis upon social studies and socially 
related lessons, pupil participation 
planning, developing, 
projects will command every child’s at- 
tention, not artificial agents and at- 
tendance stimuli, but perfectly nat- 
ural responses the pupils teaching 
techniques that are based correct psy- 
chological situations. 


WILSON FRAMEWORK FOR UNIFIED SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


GRADE GRADE 


GRADE GRADE 


Center Interest 
Community Life 


series Units pre- 
senting 
teristics, trends, and 
problems city and 
metropolitan existence. 
Provides basis for 
realistic approach 
current social organi- 
zation 
Stresses functions, com- 
parisons trends 
rather than problems. 
The second term will 
emphasize 
economics, general 
business training and 
vocational analysis. 


Center Interest 
World History 


Units 
tracing selected major 
movements and critical 
areas the rise 
our culture, with ade- 
quate geographic back- 
ground and suggested 
applications present- 
day conditions. Indi- 
vidual national cultures 
may included. 


Center Interest 
American Life 


series Units drawn 
from fields Ameri- 
can History, embody- 
ing both narrative his- 
tory and current affairs 
and embracing research 
activities for brighter 
pupils, 


Center Interest 
Current Trends 


economics, government, 
social geography, soci- 
ology and social psy- 
chology, closely related 
current affairs, and 
dealing with major 
trends modern life. 
Included the course 
should material 
and adjustment. 


ABOLITION REGENTS EXAMINATIONS RECOMMENDED 


(In order cope with the delinquency problem through the Social Science Department, would 
add the Wilson outline Character Education Course cited the next chart.) 
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First YEAR 
Center Interest 


Citizenship 


Social Science 
(Community Civics) 
Citizenship the in- 
dividual member 
the community. 


Social Science 
(Vocational Civics) 
Citizenship the in- 
dividual the 
standpoint personal 
interests and occupa- 
tions, 
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HAMPTON SOCIAL STUDIES SEQUENCE FOR VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


SECOND YEAR 
Center Interest 


The conditions in- 
dustry and commerce 
that make for happy 
living the modern 
world, covering 
only 
velopment but also new 
adjustments affecting 
commercial relations 
through economic ge- 
ography. 

Social Science 
(Industrial History and 
Geography) 

examination into 
industrial development 
basis for under- 
standing technological 
America. 


Social Science 
(Industrial History and 


Comprehensive survey 
basic geographic 


YEAR 
Center Interest 


The culture Ameri- 
ca. Herein developed 
the story the founda- 
tions the republic 
and the growth the 
American nation. The 
particular contribution 
American culture 
the world, 


Social Science 
(American History) 
Foundations the Re- 
public. 


Social Science 
(American History) 
The Growth the 
American Nation. Pres- 
ent-day problems em- 
phasized. 


Social Science 6-R 
(American History 
Regents) 


March 


YEAR 
Center Interest 


Social and Economic 
Problems 


Social Science 
(Introductory Sociolo- 
gy) 

Study human rela- 
tions and major social 
problems Units pop- 
ulation change, social 
reorganization, health 
and conquest disease, 
the American family, 
social struggle, crime 
and reconstruction, hu- 
man nature and group 


life. 


factors they affect 
the industry and com- 
merce the United 
States and other lead- 
ing nations. Analysis 
social and economic 
forces involved. 


Social Science 
(Economics) 

Emphasis upon the eco- 
nomic system, the eco- 
nomic process, market- 


ing, price, banking, 
income, labor, capital, 
etc. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION COURSE 


(See Hampton Character Education Course cited Indiana University School Education Bulletin, 
“Character Development Through Religious and Moral Education the Public Schools” Henry 


Lester Smith, al., June, 1937.) 


like Social Science 2,” “Social 
Science most interesting class!” 
These are comments frequently heard 
our secondary schools. Investigation 
frequently shows that these classes are 
made interesting reason very hu- 
man appeal, the pupils taking active, 
personal part the class exercises. 

The class where there freedom 
from rigid discipline, where pupil ini- 
tiative under veiled teacher-direction 


allowed full play, whether the aca- 
demic class the shop,—here the stu- 
dent likes and here does his full 
share work. This true the pupil 
low I.Q. well the brighter stu- 
dent. must shape our curriculum 
and teaching techniques accordingly. 
The truancy problem will then reach the 
vanishing point our schools. 

The shop, whether the academic 
vocation school, holds its own interest. 


Truancy and cutting are not common, 
unless pupils have been programmed 
contrary their interests, unless 
there lack understanding between 
pupil and teacher. the academic class, 
other subjects well social studies, 
the classroom laboratory must the 
counterpart the shop. Mechanical 
devices are not necessary the main- 
tenance human interest, but rather, 
the challenge definite problems and 
adequate materials for aiding their 
solution, such library, wall charts 
and maps, properly classified files avail- 
able for students, pictorial aids and dia- 
grams, study tables instead desks, 
projector and screen for slides and films 
related the work, etc. The newer voca- 
tional high schools and academic high 
schools New York City have been 
planned and built with the “classroom 
laboratory” definitely mind. 

While would difficult say with 
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finality that the vocational high school 
has solved the problem the slow 
learner and the problem-pupil, in- 
clined this viewpoint. least 
certain, after considerable observation, 
that these pupils are happier than they 
were elsewhere school, and that they 
remain school longer, and are willing 
return. The widespread introduction 
vocational courses into academic high 
schools throughout the country would 
seem indicate least the partial truth 
this viewpoint. would erron- 
eous assume, however, that the voca- 
tional schools are for morons delin- 
quents, warning which have pre- 
viously given. These 
prevent delinquency because they more 
nearly satisfy the desires youth 
learn his place the world, prepare 
for that place, and eventually assume 
the responsibilities his calling. The 
schools must promote self-confidence. 


The money cost pupil failure due the instruction repeaters has 
been figured many times and shown appallingly large. seri- 
ous evidence the inefficient functioning the educational machine. 
There are some, also, who have pointed out the loss human values 
through the circumstance failure. The experience success es- 
sential mental health, and unfortunate that pupils should at- 
tempt work which they cannot succeed. many communities these 
two factors—money cost and mental health—have operated reduce 
failure far that has been accomplished simple lower- 
ing the standard passing rather than effecting genuine 
adjustment between pupils and educational activities, may well 
doubted the principles mental hygiene have been served.—Koos- 
Administering the Secondary School. 
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Impertinent 


should steal phrase pure quotation 
From some distinguished Doctor Education, 
say that I’ve acquired “subversive attitudes” 
Which make writhe threadbare terms platitudes. 


And were disposed all plagiarize, 


say simply have not “learned organize;” 
mind filled with “bits learning, isolated,” 
Which have somehow failed get “coordinated.” 


have them all: “Needs,” “interests,” “fears,” and “emulation.” 
Yet suspect, somehow, activity” 

tainted with “the evils passivity.” 


Sometimes fear whole “innate ability” 
Cannot supply sufficient thought agility 
make “G.P.C.” appear “Intelligent,” 
Instead merely “bias,” “prejudice,” “bent.” 


When have dined victuals colloidian, 

shudder suspect dreams are “Freudian”! 

And when some small personal pleasures insist, 
Must therefore, termed “selfish Hedonist”? 


all good faith, sought psycho-analyst 


see could clear away mental mist: 
Did imagine was with smirk said, 
“Your ‘S—R bonds’ are probably short-circuited”? 


reading from the leading pedagogical 

failing seems be—quite bluntly stated— 
personality “pourly integrated.” 
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CHINESE MANDARIN TRAVELLING SEDAN CHAIR 


From Staunton: Authentic Account Embassy the 
Emperor China. London, 1798 


Sedan chair and horse litter were the principal means transportation during 
the early middle ages. The wheeled vehicles antiquity—highly perfected 
constructions—fell into disuse. The litter harnessed two horses provided the 
traveller with comparative comfort. The rider was shielded from the elements. 
could rest and even sleep went from place place. 


Engraving after Montanus 


China the transport per- 
sons and freight effected 
this day human labor, with 
animals 
riers. The ricksha dates back 
time when the greater effec- 
tiveness pulling, compared 
with pushing load, had not 
yet been discovered. The coolies 
can operate these 
many hours without fatigue. 
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CHINESE WHEELBARROW EQUIPPED WITH PRIMITIVE SAIL 
From Alexander: Modes Costumes the Chinese, 1804 


Chinese are credited with experiments leading the utilization the wind for 
purposes transportation. took advantage the fact that their country the 
wind blows one direction with great constancy. 


1599, Moritz, Prince Orange, made test drive Simon Steven’s sailwagon 
shown below. Like some modern speed demon the sand Daytona Beach, Moritz 
selected the Netherlands Beach for wind-propelled chariot ride. reached speed 
six miles hour, and later on, even more than that. 


PHAETON 
Caricature published 1776 


‘The new fashionable phaeton combined horse- 
drawn carriage and elevator spare Rococco 
ladies the trip down the stairs. The phaeton was 
the first coach designed for self-driving, dis- 
tinguished from the class where the occupants are 
driven coachman. This print ridiculing the 
new and daring 
phaeton and other reckless turnouts the sport- 
ing gentry. 


Painting Petit (Early Century 


The first coach bodies were similar the litter, but later had four corner posts sup- 
porting canopy, which took the place the tilt. door was merely apron hung 
These coaches were mainly used for coronations and state processions. 
The absence springs made them unfit for use open roads. The expression, “to 
coached,” dates back time when travelling coach was synonymous with 
“getting used any violent motion.” For example, typical caution was: rate 


you travel great will force the blood into your head and you will die.” 


ay 


CANADIAN CALECHE NEW ENGLAND SINCE THE 
Cenrury (After engraving Weld) 


The word Caleche, Calash, derived from the Czech word Kolo, meaning 
wheel. vehicle with prominent wheels, capable holding two people besides 
the driver, who sits rough box placed over the foot board. Due the lack springs, 
the body these Caleches was hung broad straps leather held iron rollers. 
This carriage developed during the early part the Century into vehicle 
called the chair. Equipped with linsey woolsey, leather cover, the chair became 


chaise. 


The sledge reminiscent the most ancient form transporting bulky goods. Before 
the introduction the wheel all vehicles were equipped with runners subject con- 
siderable friction. its appropriateness for transportation snow and ice, the sledge 


cannot 
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‘TRANSPORTATION STONES 
Copper engraving Berteaux, 1814 


Eight men and supervisor are seen here trying make load ready for transport. 
The forwarding bulky goods was little problem former centuries, but 
was further complicated the lack loading equipment. Hand hand with the 
advance mechanical transportation during the Century, went 
vention devices for effective handling materials, hoists, cranes and conveying 
belts. 


Day Paris, 1811 
Colored lithograph Carle Marlet from Tableaux Paris 


Primitive conveyances did not disappear completely with the invention mechan- 
ically improved constructions. variety vehicles has survived this day, 
perpetuating the principles the ancient two-wheel cart the wheelbarrow. 
New means transportation have freed man from the shackles that formerly 
bound him one locality. exchange for this freedom, has endure the 
hardships moving day, graphically depicted this drawing. 
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THE 
After pamting Thulstrup 


This picture shows the two-wheel variety the famous freight carrier first introduced the 
Pennsylvania Dutch the Conestoga Valley. was ponderous freight coach capable carrying 
load two four tons. Being very adaptable construction, the Conestoga wagons were 
employed cart all sorts materials—logs, dung, hay, Sundays, the whole family meeting. 
They were drawn sturdy oxen. Bull whackers were charge the teams, urging the bulls 


with murderous whips. 


The early tobacco planters America had overcome considerable difficulties transport the 
products their plantation the warehouses, often far away. The adoption roll-like vehicle 
proved most practical overcome the ill-kept roads. this fashion tobacco was first rolled over 
the highways gangs laborers. Later on, strangely assorted teams oxen and horses provided 


the motive power. 


After drawing Rogers 


While the fashionable carriage was mainly developed England, American 
coach builders distinguished themselves through the construction business 
vehicles extreme lightness and practicability. The milk cart shown above 
open buggy, the typical American form, equipped with four wheels. The 
name the vehicle derived from Bourgeoisie, the French middle class, 
whose members introduced replace the elaborate coach, 
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COUNTRY again being swept 
wave neighborliness and 
good-will. again have opportu- 
nity building for international under- 
standing and righteousness. Deep-seated 
the yearning for world which 
peace will established, would 
well remind ourselves the lessons 
that might have learned the in- 
terval between the two ex- 
aggeration say that during this period 
the world was dominated more sen- 
timentalism than understanding, 
more emotions than desire 
acquire that knowledge which wis- 
dom and understanding can built. 

President Roosevelt has initiated the 
good neighbor policy. But who are our 
neighbors and what know about 
them? not tend, for reasons 
which neither psychologists nor sociolo- 
gists have adequately explained, look 
for differences rather than similarities 
even our next-door neighbor? Can 
spirit tolerance even among fellow- 
citizens cultivated when the fact 
that are impressed more differ- 
ences race, color, and religion, subtly 
and artfully used disrupt the feeling 
fellowship and community essential 
social and civic life, than recog- 
nition the common humanity 
all? Can that feeling fellowship and 
community, which alone the welfare 
and progress society can thrive, 
developed except emphasize simi- 
larities, common loyalties, and service, 
and cultivate tolerant attitude toward 
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SENTIMENTALISM UNDERSTANDING? 


differences which not only not mili- 
tate against but actually enrich the com- 
mon interests all? will have failed 
the educational task building unity 
the nation, the lesson the past 
decade stress and strain has not been 
learned. This lesson Commissioner 
John Studebaker has numerous 
occasions emphasized. Because differ- 
ences tend exaggerated and similar- 
ities ignored, intolerance infec- 
tious; tolerance can only come with 
knowledge, and the history humanity 
shows how slowly, how very slowly, 
the attitude tolerance acquired. Tol- 
erance implies the recognition the dig- 
nity each individual human being 
and the root that spirit codp- 
eration which makes social progress pos- 
sible. 

Difficult the task developing the 
ideal tolerance among fellow-citizens 
has been discovered be, the difficulties 
are increased many times over rela- 
tions with foreign peoples. Sound the 
good neighbor policy is, cannot cul- 
tivated without first attacking the roots 
misunderstanding which have grown 
through centuries national pride and 
international mistrust. Here again will 
found that differences language, 
race, religion, and culture have 
been cultivated more often than those 
similarities which make human beings 
essentially the same the world over. 
Where misunderstanding has not been 
deliberately cultivated, ignorance has 
filled out the rest the picture. 
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not necessary far afield for evi- 
dence this. President Arthur 
Hauck the University Maine has 
shown how relations with our nearest 
neighbor, Canada, are affected the 
appalling amount ignorance which 
exists between the two contiguous coun- 
tries. 

the movement which seems 
sweeping the country establish better 
relations with the Latin-American Re- 
publics the best start may perhaps 
found effort understand the 
causes misunderstanding rather than 
glibly ahead and ignore them. 
for this reason that recent book, 
Paginos Diario (Santiago, Chili, 
1940), the Rector the University 
welcomed contribution this direc- 
tion. “Reflecting the North Ameri- 
cans,” writes Rector Molina, have 
reached the conclusion that neces- 
sary cast into oblivion the declama- 
present the United States country 
that advanced only material sense, 
while Spanish Americans has been 
reserved the privileged preserv- 
ing spirituality. doubt greatly whether 
this was true when wrote. Today 
absolutely not true.” such 
method the basis for sympathetic rap- 
prochement can laid. 

paradox, and tragic paradox, 
that the emphasis differences should 
blind the urgent need 
ting preserve the common heritage 
and the common ideals the English- 
speaking peoples. The American ear 
more ready catch dropped aspirate 
Oxford accent the Englishman 
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than discover the identities 
language; the Englishman responds 
listening for the first sign drawl 
nasal twang the American. Few 
will deny that are today the victims 
teaching which has fought the Wars 
Independence and 1812 over and 
over again. the English side there 
much point the story that Dean 
William Russell few years ago sub- 
mitted history textbook widely used 
England for prize offered 
state education association for textbook 
dealing impartially with the Revolu- 
tionary period. 

One could make out case for the 
thesis that perhaps unfortunate that 
the British Empire and the United 
States share common language. The 
expert semantics will some day tell 
how the same English words used 
Britain and the United States tend 
conceal meanings rather 
mote understanding. listening 
foreigner speaking his own language 
strain every effort understand him; 
listening speaker our own lang- 
uage are not apt make effort 
understand the nuances his words. 

The same true dealing with insti- 
tutions. The American greatly amused 
the Englishman’s addiction tea, 
particularly afternoon tea; possibly this 
attitude due certain event 
American history associated with tea; 
may also due feeling annoy- 
ance the idea “dropping tools” for 
anything unimportant the cup that 
cheers. The Englishman equally 
amused the American practice in- 
dulging ice-cold drinks keep warm 
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zero weather. Differences food 
habits may unimportant but they may 
make all the difference between sympa- 
thy and antipathy, carried too far. One 
need only refer Henry Nevin- 
son’s Farewell America (1922) 
which Dr. Stephen Duggan replied 
Goodbye England (1928) discover 
that some national mole-hills may as- 
sume the proportions international 
mountains. 

The situation becomes still more com- 
plicated and more misunderstanding 
arises when one turns from the more 
superficial the more fundamental in- 
stitutions which men live. The Amer- 
ican, because more interested 
novelty and change, tends critical 
the Englishman’s worship tradi- 
tion; fails, however, understand 
that even the oldest English traditions 
are kept flexible that they can grad- 
ually modified meet new situations 
they arise. The American may 
amused the survival certain habits 
and customs, certain ways wearing 
clothes schools and universities, 
the use buildings for educational pur- 
poses which have long outlived their 
usefulness, the conservation pag- 
eantry which longer has any mean- 
ing, and the refusal either remove 
modernize ancient landmarks (the 
Nazis are taking care these their 
own Nazi way). The Englishman, 
pushed far enough, may express surprise 
that country, proud its tradition 
having traditions, adheres jeal- 
ously Constitution framed long 
ago unsuited the changed con- 
ditions the twentieth century; may 
even point with pride the absence 
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his country written constitution 
which makes adaptation changing 
conditions possible. The American, criti- 
cal class stratification, apt ignore 
the social legislation which gradually 
changing the face England; the Eng- 
lishman apt wonder why there 
much resentment about the New Deal 
program, which has slowly been legis- 
lated England the last forty years. 
not disturbed the American’s 
gibe his worship titles survival 
feudalism; may even wonder why 
the American does not look nearer home 
and resent the new feudalism the 
modern industrial era. 

This catalogue misunderstandings 
and misinterpretations could 
creased, but the point should clear 
this time. There one area mis- 
understanding for which there ex- 
cuse—education. The American may not 
“dearly love Lord,” but education 
his attention seems focussed the 
Public Schools which produce him, even 
the extent ignoring the remark- 
able progress made the education 
the masses. The American student who 
plans make study English educa- 
tion invariably puts the Public Schools 
the head his list; has read about 
them literature and history and 
carried away certain glamor which 
surrounds them. would not admit 
that they are more typical Eng- 
lish education than Groton, Lawrence- 
ville, Phillips Exeter and similar schools 
are typical American. does visit 
publicly-maintained schools, does not 
remain long enough try discover 
their meaning status English life. 
Misled the community language 
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content dismiss them either 
backward like American schools 
that there nothing learn from them. 
packs and crosses the Conti- 
nent where will put forward every 
effort that his slender command the 
appropriate language permits get 
real understanding the educational 
system concerned, Tacitus’ principle 
omne ignotum pro magnifico. 

There less knowledge and under- 
standing the educational system 
England than that many European 
countries. Bedazzled the Public 
Schools and concerned today 
about their future, the American student 
has failed understand the meaning 
The Silent Social Revolution, use 
the title given Lowndes 
his Account the Expansion Pub- 
lic Education England and Wales, 
1895-1935 (London, 1937). This silent 
social revolution has brought with 
improvement school architecture, 
increase educational opportunities, the 
assurance the economic 
sional status teachers, and constant 
revolutions bring the work the 
schools into line with current educational 
theory. The social services, especially 
medical inspection and treatment, pro- 
vided the elementary schools par- 
ticular and some degree the secon- 
dary schools, are almost unparalleled 
anywhere else the world. system 
free tuition, special places, scholar- 
ships, and maintenance 
created educational opportunities for 
poor children ability pass from the 
elementary the secondary schools and 
the universities. Enrollments 
secondary schools have risen 


from about 30,000 1895 nearly 
600,000 when the war broke out; these 
figures not include pupils enrolled 
schools. Expenditures for public educa- 
tion below the university level have in- 
creased from less than £20,000 1900 
about £100,000,000 1939. 

That the qualitative progress has bal- 
anced the quantitative may gathered 
from comparison the first edition 
the Suggestions for the Consideration 
Teachers Elementary Schools, pub- 
lished 1905, with the latest edition 
issued 1937, the secondary 
school curriculum the beginning 
the century with that recommended 
the Consultative Committee what 
now known the Spens Report (1938). 
And, finally, England has evolved 
system administration which there 
genuine partnership between the cen- 
tral and local authorities and which 
schools and teachers are given the re- 
sponsibility for the development and 
conduct the educative process. 

Even with this knowledge the Amer- 
ican may still remain critical. may 
still feel that England has not yet pro- 
vided adequately for equality educa- 
tional opportunity. The Englishman 
will reply that what the American calls 
equality opportunity has been con- 
verted into identity opportunity 
which does not take sufficient account 
individual differences ability. The 
American again may say that English 
schools not sufficiently encourage self- 
expression; the Englishman would 
counter with the claim that the function 
the school provide the conditions 
for self-realization. 
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These facts are important but their 
importance becomes significant only 
they become the basis for sympathetic 
understanding time when there are 
not few who refuse give their 
conviction that England permanently 
rooted aristocratic, conservative tra- 
dition and incapable carrying for- 
ward the torch democracy. Democ- 
racy, however, has many facets; per- 
haps not all are yet found any 
one country that professes it. Certainly 
there are two nations the world 
that have much learn from each 
other and could successfully 
enriching the ideals democracy— 
England emphasizing liberty and the 
United States equality; England cling- 
ing long possible tradition and 
the United States ready accept change 
and take chance with the new; Eng- 


his study Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Madariaga has 
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land providing through education for 
the emergence ability, and the United 
States seeking cater for the average. 
The peoples both countries are 
striving achieve the same ideal, each 
their own way, but any peculiarities 
these ways must overlooked, 
the ideal preserved. Much 
would gained for the future civil- 
ization sympathetic codperation be- 
tween the two nations, could only 
all times what Robert Bridges 
has said about these apparent peculiar- 
ities: 
Nor are such obstinate bonds 
The weaker for any intrinsic absurdities. 
Both countries should look beyond these 
absurdities discover the common 
bonds common endeavor for the 
peace and security the world. 


alluded the Lion and Unicorn Great Britain’s armorial bearings 
indicating the contrast between some the aspects the British, 
the one majestic, powerful, the “King Beasts,” and the other 
freakish fanciful creature. The list contrasts endless. have 
Puritanism and nation above all others devoted sport; inarticulate- 
ness and one the greatest national apparent casualness 
all they and the ownership quarter the earth; “nation 
shop-keepers” who have given some the world’s greatest 
poetry; unsocial ways yet with extraordinarily close-knit 
social fabric; lovers home above all other peoples yet the greatest 
wanderers the world; shy and yet completely assured their own 
superiority; devoted baths and content with the fewest and worst 
bathrooms Western Europe; people who assure they have 
imagination sentiment but who set statues Peter Pan and 
carve fairies oak stumps Kensington Gardens. And could 
on. Santayana quotes “One Englishman, fool; two 
Englishmen, football match; three Englishmen, the British Em- 
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Curriculum Builders, Attention! 


Apams Brown 


OVER the country, colleges and 
universities are manifesting new 
interest debating and public speaking. 
Hardly day goes without notice 
the papers which testifies this 
changed attitude the part the in- 
stitutions higher learning. 
time crisis, when democracy must pro- 
duce leaders fall, the secondary 
schools our nation should follow the 
lead the colleges and renew their in- 
terest and increase their participation 
debating. 

Debating furthers the objectives 
the school both training for better 
citizenship (and leadership), and 
preparing the participants compete, 
with greater chance for success, the 
struggle for personal advancement. 
becomes more and more apparent that 
the world not war, but rather that 
realize more and more that our way 
life threatened the world wide 
trend toward collectivism, then must 
realize the need for clear thinking, 
objective citizens; the need for people 
who can sift mass conflicting facts, 
organize their arguments, and express 
themselves clearly 
This the type citizens which our 


schools must produce our democratic 
system live; these very skills 
and attitudes which debating develops. 

Not only does our country need lead- 
ership clear thinking, logical young 
people who can 
forcefully, but these same young people 
need these qualities advance success- 
fully our highly competitive civiliza- 
tion. Other things being equal, the ready 
speaker will always progress more rap- 
idly than others. The same can said 
for the clear thinking person who knows 
how organize the facts his posses- 
sion. 

There are many organizations 
teachers throughout the country striv- 
ing create and maintain more debate 
and public speaking interest 
schools. But, Mr. Curriculum Builder, 
they need your help, they need 
and once. important that you 
appreciative the value debating 
preparation for democratic leadership. 
You should all your power 
stimulate this activity which essen- 
tial the proper development those 
who are “loaned” the schools order 
that may, through them, preserve 
democracy. Debating important ex- 
pression thinking. 


Debating requires the pupil use his wits, keep his temper, and 
good Craic, The Speech Arts. 
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Across THE Busy Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Volume II. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 452 pp. $3.75. 


Volume one the autobiography 
President Butler came from the press 
1939. dealt with his activities matters 
which had with American life. Vol- 
ume tells the story his manifold 
activities Europe, and his participation 
International Affairs. describes his many 
voyages abroad since his initial trip the 
Near East 1893, and narrates his inti- 
mate association with the great earth. 

Acquaintanceships and friendships with 
the most notable personages the last forty 
years have given him rich fund in- 
formation and series impressions which 
are shared for the first time, print, with 
the American public. Perhaps American 
has had the wide and varied contacts with 
great statesmen, literati, scholars, and rulers 
which has been the lot President But- 
ler experience. 

Here one told the movements 
promote international understanding and 
peace, which President Butler has been 
leader, movement which brought him into 
intimate touch with Mussolini, Stresemann, 
Lloyd George, Venizelos, Masaryk, Briand, 
Asquith, Kaiser Wilhelm, and other Emi- 
nent Europeans. Here also are found de- 
scriptions his work restoring the library 
building Louvain, and the modernization 
the catalogue the Vatican Library, the 
latter project still progress. 

After his concern with his educational 
and administrative duties the ranking 
official one the world’s greatest uni- 
versities, perhaps the greatest interest 
President Butler has been political affairs 
America and with international relations 
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abroad. Many incidents and backgrounds 
the first World War are given, and there 
are many pen sketches men who were 
prominent the stage world events 
their time. 

describing domestic affairs, Presi- 
dent Butler narrates his endeavor secure 
the repeal the Eighteenth Amendment, 
the passage which seemed him “as 
stupid and dangerous public and pri- 
vate morals any governmental act could 
possibly be.” sees six domestic political 
problems, yet unsolved: the government 
dependencies, seating cabinet officers 
Congress, creation single Department 
Public Defense, reform the direct 
primary system, regulation trade disputes, 
and revision the method amending 
the Constitution the United States. 
addition public affairs, there are many 
interesting side lights the book. There 
description travel the Western 
part the United States, and tribute 
his academic colleagues Columbia. There 
vivid description how saved valu- 
able Lincolniana for posterity persuading 
Robert Lincoln, son President Lincoln, 
deposit them the Congressional Li- 
brary opened after Mr. Lincoln’s 
death. Incidentally, reveals that the fam- 
ous Bixby letter, whose authorship has been 
universally attributed Lincoln, was 
reality written John Hay. President 
Butler narrates the history numerous 
groups and clubs which participated, 
and concludes: who tell that con- 
versation longer exists did the 
high days the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries are flatly contradicted the ex- 
istence for over half century the sev- 
eral groups which have just been described.” 
Retaining youthful and buoyant spirit, 
despite his years, concludes that 
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foolish assert that all the good things 
the past have gone out life. 

Whether relating anecdotes personal 
friendship discussing problems world 
portent, the author excels his interpreta- 
tions. This book more than mere 
chronological outline the events busy 
life; running commentary na- 
tional and international life and activities 
the last half century, analysis 
one who has experienced deeply, and has 
been able select the right notes and over- 
tones produce volume once interest- 
ing, historically important, and intellectually 
stimulating. presents the inspiring ex- 
ample one who even troublous times 
has lived richly and fully leader among 
scholars and men affairs. Those ac- 
quainted with Volume will find this 
concluding volume the same enjoyable style 
and the wealth specific incident applied 
the foreign scene. 


REMEMBER: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ABRAHAM FLEXNER. Simon and Schus- 
ter. 414 pp. 3-75. 

Abraham Flexner’s name associated 
with many philanthropic and educational 
enterprises that difficult assign supe- 
rior worth any one his services. 
has been associated with the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teach- 
ing, the General Education Board, the 
Rockefeller Institute, and the Institute for 
Advanced Study. critic American 
higher education, was exponent 
traditional university standards. him, 
more than any other except Mr. Rocke- 
feller, America indebted for the vast im- 
provement medical education through 
the standardizing medical schools and 
their classified rating. Another his in- 
terests has been the Lincoln School 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. spent his intensely active years 
hurrying hither and yon tours in- 
vestigation, gathering such data were 
needed for recommendations behalf 
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endowment gifts. knew what look 
for, and did not hestitate report upon 
what his critical eye had seen and his ex- 
pert judgment concluded was greatest 
value. Consequently, made numerous 
enemies. But has the high respect and 
confidence wide circle men and 
women, here and abroad. course, his 
judgment was times wrong, his 
insistence that universities remain aloof from 
the current scene. pointed the Ger- 
man universities exemplars his stand- 
And remaining coldly intellectual 
they became victims the catastrophic 
emotional upheaval now spreading ruin 
and tragedy throughout Europe and the 
whole world. 

Dr. Flexner has much remember and 
this informal, chatty autobiography one 
becomes more intimately acquainted not 
only with the man himself but with the 
many notables that graced and supported 
his career, among them, particular, Dr. 
Buttrick. The style anecdotal and lively. 
Because its frankness and humanness, the 
book affords just the sort insight into 
educational experimentation that has lifted 
America into first place home re- 
search. Referring the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study Princeton, Dr. Flexner 
expresses philosophy university admin- 
istration that needs widely noted, 
namely that one institution learning 
should attempt attract many outstand- 
ing scholars its funds and prestige make 
possible. Other institutions would crip- 
pled such practice. 

One lays down the book with apprecia- 
tion Dr. Flexner another example 
American opportunism, for Dr. Flexner 
calls himself opportunist; was the 
best sense educational adventurer. But 
was also discoverer ideas and men 
and the creator great institutions. 
remembers his own life will also re- 
membered for far-reaching achievements 
behalf human welfare and productive 


scholarship. 


Jimmy Hare, PHOTOGRAPHER 
Cecil Carnes. The Macmillan Company. 


293 pp. $3.00. 


Adventure, history, progress photog- 
raphy, news-gathering—all these can 
found this thrilling and moving biog- 
raphy which packed with intense 
interest and emotion the stories West- 
ern explorers and scouts. Within these pages 
are encompassed fifty years pioneer work 
camera reporting one the best 
known the news photographers who 
has made photographic history, for was 
who made what was probably the first 
snapshot ever taken; who took the first 
news photographs aeroplane flight; 
the first take priceless snapshots the 
city New York from vantage point 

has been man “nerve.” Wher- 
ever there was good story could 
seen, even advance the lines charg- 
ing army, the risk life limb seeking 
out strategic position for “shot” that 
might furnish his employers the latest 
pictorial “word” events. Thoroughly 
conversant with the demands his profes- 
sion, allowed hindrance which was 
honorable stand between him and his 
goal—the unusual picture. 

secured pictures the great earth 
thrilling moments history: King Victor 
Emanuel III, Presidents 
Theodore Roosevelt and Taft, 
Orville Wright, the Cuban and Venezuelan 
cabinets, General Wood, Clara Barton. 
was the first inform Gomez that the 
United States had declared war against 
Spain. was active securing news dur- 
ing all the major wars the last half- 
century. His travels led him visit most 
the countries the globe. 

His life has been contemporaneous with 
the development pictorial reporting. 
When began his work, news artist, 
preparation for making cut, had make 
sketch from the photo. When Hare closed 
his journalistic career, pictures were sent 
instant telephoto. his early career, 
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using the wet-plate process, had trans- 
port cumbersome developing equipment. 
its close, used the latest compact 
“celluloid” films. Though his chief inter- 
est was news photographs, his stereopti- 
con views, based his travels the Holy 
Land, found their way into many 
American home. 

Diminutive physical stature, Hare 
compensated aggressiveness and courage 
for what lacked size. The illustrations 
the volume are selected from his own 
pictures, many which were taken under 
the most difficult and adverse circumstances, 
despite censors and official This 
volume his valedictory (at the age 
eighty-four) his career journalist. 
With friends such Richard Harding 
Davis, Jack London, Floyd Gibbons, Hey- 
wood Broun, and dead—he 
looks upon journalism “glorious game,” 
period when man was limited only 
his personal ability, resourcefulness and 
intuition.” 

bedside book has all the virtues 
detective story, and its chapters, each 
complete unit itself, will provide 
number “nightcaps” for the reader who 
enjoys stirring incident and the spirit high 
adventure fitting climax busy 


day. 


Frank Stier Goodwin. Liveright Publish- 
ing Corp. 450 pp. $3.00. 

Whatever may the judgment schol- 
ars regarding this biography (and doubt 
that they rate highly) probably will 
appeal those readers who like back yard 
gossip and the romantic intrigue. Dean 
Swift was complex personality; his im- 
portance politically relation the Whigs 
and Tories has been acknowledged his- 
torians. Queen Anne and her government 
rested large part upon his caustic writ- 
ings. was who goaded the Irish 
fight for their liberty. And, course, 
famous the author Tale the 
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Tub and Travels. was 


literary figure, lampooner and satirist, 
giant letters, 

The present biography does not study 
Swift the man letters but the 
“lover” two women, Stella and Van- 
essa. The word lover, however, should not 
taken literally, for Swift, capable 
friendship, was apparently incapable the 
tender passion. Just what the Swift-Stella- 
Vanessa triangle involved will probably 
never known. Suffice that the two wom- 
en’s lives were wrecked Swift’s own 
nature. concentrating upon this phase 
Swift’s life the author attempts the im- 
possible. describes racy style but 
does not adequately explain. One may 
entertained but not satisfyingly informed 
this sort biographical writing. There 
can doubt, however, that Swift deeply 
regretted Vanessa’s passion for him. But 
neither Hetty nor Hessy, this book, comes 
sharp definition characters the 
strange triangle. 

For the rest, the biography recounts, 
other studies Swift, his political activ- 
ities, his relations with the notables his 
day, his aloneness the midst the ex- 
citement the period. popular inter- 
pretation, does not add what was al- 
ready known about its subject. 


STATESMAN AND 
Lover Roaul Auernheimer. Alliance 
Book Corporation. 365 pp. $3.50. 
Translated from the German James 


Galston. 


noteworthy that Clemens Metter- 
nich was true many other leaders 
known history that attained eminence 
largely because his power use words. 
The son petty nobleman, the young 
Metternich inherited some his father’s 
wit and fortitude, but his mother owed 
opportunities that brought him into the 
power that finally overcame Napoleon. 
Metternich had facile brain, large en- 
dowment personality, and rich capacity 
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for loyalty, the latter not forgotten the 
Hapsburgs. the present biography, one 
has full-length portrait the great states- 
man who had been for long time regarded 
the evil force European politics the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies. was philosopher sorts, cer- 
tainly shrewd diplomat, deep-seeing 
student European politics. But the 
biography Auernheimer plays the 
dual role the real conqueror Napoleon 
and Casanova. More than any one 
the time and far more than Napoleon, Met- 
ternich foresaw the dangers nationalism. 
Consummate statesman that was 
finally was overthrown, and after most 
difficult series journeys, under as- 
sumed name, arrived with his family 
London where Palmerston and the nobility, 
and finally royalty, accorded him princely 
honor. Then old man seventy-five, 
saw the crumbling his life’s work. 
The present biography attractively 
written and bears the marks scholarship. 
not detailed personal study, however, 
but sufficient its accent give clear 
view man who was feared and hated 
much Napoleon, but who heart 
was sentimentalist and lover many 
women. One has here smoothly running 
narrative; not interpretative study. But 
the account the best, and re- 
vealed one who remotely responsible for 
the present revolution throughout the world. 


Stauffer. Princeton University Press. 
572 pp. $5.00. 

This reviewer was not little excited 
when received Professor Stauffer’s vol- 
ume, for major contribution field 
which this reviewer has delved into for 
many years, and which believes should 
receive increasing study all engaged 
reconstructing the curriculum for public 
schools. Why biography has not been ac- 
corded the same recognition education 
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have other subjects due part the 
lack appropriate material. Included 
courses literature and more recently ac- 
cepted important adjunct sociology 
and psychology (particularly units per- 
sonality), has long been invaluable 
source the study history. During the 
past few years interest human nature has 
been extensively aroused publishers who 
have encouraged the writing scholarly 
and popular biographies, with the result that 
today this kind literature outsells fiction. 

The present study the first two vol- 
umes written the author, the second 
being annotated bibliography. The work 
concentrates the eighteenth century be- 
cause this was the “golden age biog- 
raphy.” Stauffer studied and has listed 
several thousand titles, biographies and 
autobiographies, that might called con- 
fessions, for during this century was 
fashionable confess one’s sins (not the 
repentant mood rule). Everyone was 
urged lay bare his past and his secret 
thoughts—actresses, business men, murder- 
ers, statesmen, evangelists, literary men and 
women. The public was ravenous for sen- 
sation. still is. Perhaps the 
Century will outrival the eighteenth. 

Written study English literature, 
the book considers biography 
the drama, the novel, the romantic spirit, 
eccentrics and antiquaries. Chapter how- 
ever, devoted “The Life Within,” and 
here the biographer regarded psychol- 
ogist, thus preparing the way for current 
psychography. Another chapter the book 
discusses the patterns biography the 
famous biographies the period. rich 
the content, and detailed, that re- 
view can justice. Meticulous and mel- 
low scholarship are evident throughout. But 
its style popular, the best sense this 
abused word. 

The last chapter concerned with the 
trend biography, which the diverse 
details are summarized, trends abstracted 
indicated contemporary references 
particular biography, demand appraised 
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evinced the number editions, and the 
fashion biography interpreted shown 
the emphasis placed upon definite type 
biographical subject. Mr. Stauffer con- 
cludes that during the eighteenth century 
biography became increasingly subjective, 
detailed, and democratic. Religious interest 
earlier period (lives saints) 
now displaced avid curiosity and search 
for emotional instinctive explanations 
behavior. This implies, course, intel- 
lectual and social attitude, more subtle 
and psychological method. 
eulogy and egotistical memoir earlier 
day now mistrusted. Eighteenth century 
biographers inclined toward study man 
being. The religious living was recorded 
particularly the Quakers and the Wes- 
leyans, but other church groups did not 
neglect their own examples piety. The 
Anglican church, however, did not share 
this general trend. Far more prevalent 
was the muckraking type lives. Adven- 
ture and love were central themes that 
satisfied hunger for gossip and scandal. 
The English biography was self-contained. 
Influenced part French and German 
points view, was product the 
Englishman’s interest the rising middle 
class. Hence, the ancedotal method which 
persists our own day. 

stated above this book rich with 
detail and absorbing its citations and 
interpretations that review can 
justice. Presented masterly style the 
study gives the reader panoramic view 
era and form literature that have 
long deserved such intensive treatment. 
will repay the educated reader become 
familiar with it. Handsome format, its 
theme and treatment entitle The Art 
Biography Eighteenth Century England 
permanent place among the great 
books American scholarship and artistic 


writing. 
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Wuo Was Tuis Albert 
Gilmore. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 325 pp. 
$2.75. 

After more than three thousand volumes 
the Life Christ, new one for each 
eight months since Jesus lived, may 
asked, “Why another volume?” trite 
declare that the present volume differ- 
ent. However, this instance, there 
merit the claim. For this study goes 
back controversy centuries ago when 
the council Nicea, adopting what has 
since, with minor changes, been known 
the Nicene Creed, promulgated the doctrine 
that “Jesus God, very God very God,” 
the same substance and nature God 
the same time, minority group 
under the leadership Arius held “Jesus 
creature God—not God, but 
the creature God,” not eternal. There- 
fore, there Trinity. 

the latter view which sponsored 
the writer the present volume. 
finds discrepancy between the dogma 
the Christian church and the teachings 
Christ himself, who considered that was 
the Son God, not God, but that was 
conscious the divine presence and the 
operation spiritual Love, that became 
the Christ, “the Truth about God and 
man.” 

With this interpretation, the author pro- 
ceeds write his Life Christ, following 
through chonological order the events 
from the birth Jesus His resurrection 
and ascension. Such theological views 
the Immaculate Conception, the miracles, 
the crucifixion, the Lord’s Supper, the res- 
urrection, and the ascension are stated 
the light the underlying philosophy 
His life. 

summary chapter entitled, “What 
Jesus Was and Did,” evaluates His in- 
fluence future generations. Though 
establishing the foundation stones which 
Christianity was built, Jesus did not estab- 
lish Christianity such, this being task 
performed his immediate followers. “He 
was the Messiah, and his message was from 
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high.” “How unprecedented, then, has 
been the influence this man, who, born 
obscurity, because his fidelity his spirit- 
ual mission, has become the Redeemer 
mankind!” More than fourscore times 
the Four Gospels, the term, “Son man” 
appears; never thought himself be, 
called himself, God. But the understand- 
ing the fact that “Jesus, the 
expressed the Christ-idea incomparable 
(and) leaves untouched 
the naive main thesis the Old Testament, 
one God and Father all.” Thus runs the 
argument. 

Clearly and systematically, the author 
follows through the chronological sequence 
the Master’s life. Though the refined 
theological implications must reserved for 
analysis the scholar religion, the vol- 
ume provocative and challenging for the 
layman. The events the ministry Jesus 
are not questioned, but they are interpreted 
against the background the author’s 
fundamental philosophical thesis. 

This interesting account. Particu- 
larly so, the chapters entitled “How the 
Kingdom Was Established,” and 
not the author’s view accepted, his argu- 
ment stimulating. 


EDUCATION 


TION, ANCIENT AND 
Frederick Eby and Charles Flinn Arrow- 
wood. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 940 

With the awakened interest evident 
all matters which relate understand- 
ing underlying principles economic, 
social, philosophic and religious life, the time 
ripe for just such volume the authors 
have prepared. their belief that modern 
civilization, which has stressed mechanical 
equipment and current method life, has 
insufficiently emphasized the historic past 
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which their opinion, essential under- 
standing our present culture. 

renewal emphasis the history 
seen against various cults and the 
past and towards more comprehensive, 
scientific, and philosophic understanding 
the process modern education.” Accord- 
ingly, this volume seeks synthesize the 
history and philosophy education, and 
use the genetic point view, show 
how modern skills, knowledges, and cul- 
tures have come be. But, addition, 
attempt made indicate the relationship 
fundamental philosophy such ques- 
tions the curriculum, the methods, and 
the organization schools. 

textbook the volume virtually 
monumental size, having almost 
thousand pages. considerable amount 
source material incorporated into the text. 
This method will assure that the class will 
receive more general contact with the spirit 
and feeling the times than would ob- 
tained reading unconnected excerpts 
assigned readings. considerable number 
illustrations are reproduced. bibliog- 
raphy lists sufficient number works 
for further study. particular value 
twenty-six page, two-column index. 

The authors are commended for 
their thorough, scholarly, and comprehen- 
sive treatment their subject. The book 
lacks the generality and “sketchy” treat- 
ment which all too characteristic some 
books the field education. The book 
supplements one formerly published under 
the caption, The Development Modern 
Education. The two together give particu- 
larly illuminating account the genesis 
modern educational thinking within the 
compass approximately two thousand 
pages. Students who use these books basic 
texts will convinced that textbooks 
education are less scholarly than other 

disturbed and changing world where 
all subject challenge, superintendents 
schools, college presidents, and other 


executives the field education would 
well examine anew the origins and 
reasons for the development our present 
institutions enable them avoid undue 
emphasis upon the 
which are by-product times fer- 
ment, and judge new proposals the 
light the perspective which comes from 
over-view the whole educational 
scene, past and present. This volume, which 
extends from Ancient times the period 
the Renaissance, will helpful secur- 
ing perspective and maintaining proportion. 


John Brubacher. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 370 pp. 

Philosophy courses teachers’ colleges 
are rare they are common and com- 
pulsory Catholic institutions. other 
colleges and universities, technical schools 
aside, they are fairly common. looks, 
then, though the school education 
considers that the education prospective 
teachers, like that, engineers and 
doctors, consists simply the acquisition 
technical skill. Either this or, per- 
chance teachers should more broadly 
educated, philosophy deemed little 
general cultural value. 

Either attitude deplorable, represent- 
ing too great swing the direction 
science. likewise understandable. 
the process finding itself education ap- 
parently, like psychology, has found neces- 
sary cut the speculative apron-strings 
which had ever been tied. 
hoped, however, and expected that the fa- 
naticism revolution will yield more 
balanced perspective which can reclaim 
large measure such values were disas- 
trously though perhaps inevitably sacrificed. 
Independence having been won and philos- 
ophy longer being feared, should 
possible for education and philosophy 
renew contacts with mutual advantage. 

Education is, after all, not wholly its 
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own. but one institution among many 
within the community. needs give 
others, respond their wants and 
reciprocally call upon them for help. This 
particularly true democracy which 
thrives only its component parts are inter- 
dependent. similarly true that the vari- 
ous institutions must make constant refer- 
ence the ideals democracy. such 
view obvious that philosophy well- 
nigh indispensable value. For whatever else 
philosophy is, synoptic and aims 
universality and unity. Not only con- 
cerned with categories high generality— 
sometimes misconstrued abstract the 
point emptiness—such categories are 
common all fields knowledge, but 
conceives its special function over- 
view the various sciences. borrows 
from them its primitive content. return, 
provides synthetic overview and criti- 
cal commentary their basic postulates. 

addition documentation the 
foregoing thesis Mr. Brubacher undertakes 
philosophical treatment the more im- 
portant educational problems and concepts, 
e.g., the relation education society, 
politics, economics, progress, religion and 
psychology, and the epistemology and meta- 
physics education. His attempt not 
give i.e. his, philosophy education, but 
rather show the differential bearing 
the more important philosophies. This ob- 
viously meritorious undertaking, avoid- 
ing the subjectivism inherent philosophy 
education written from single point 
view. But there may some discomfort 
the realization that philosophy not one 
but many; is, e.g., realism, idealism, prag- 
matism, monism, naturalism, mention 
but few the major varieties. is, 
course, important not deceived 
any particular philosopher’s claim speak 
for the whole philosophy—though many 
laymen seem enjoy being deceived. 
But also confusing. For philosophy 
does not speak univocally, can really 
any help the solution educational 
problems? For many doubtless the answer 
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will the negative—while others, 
already suggested, will uncritically accept 
some one philosophy. 

Mr. Brubacher has attempted im- 
partial his survey but acknowledges 
that his own bias probably 
does, think, and pragmatism experi- 
mentalism. has minimized the confusion 
inherent his comprehensive method 
singling out the case each problem 
the particular two three philosophical 
positions whose divergences have significant 
relevance the problem. The extent 
which the philosophy the book will 
helpful even intelligible the typical 
teachers’ college graduate can only 
matter surmise. is, however, presented 
with minimum technical form. But this 
may not matter since may doubted 
that such educators will give the book 
second glance. For the absence philosophy 
the educational curriculum means not 
only that something which they are 
ignorant, but implication that un- 
worthy serious attention. The only im- 
portant thing know the technique 
teaching. 

The book furnished with extensive 
bibliography and adequate index. 


New ZEALAND SCHOOL- 
Strochan. Columbia University Press, 
128 pp. $1.50. 

While traveling America under 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
New York early 1938, the author, Prin- 
cipal high school New Zealand 
town about two thousand population, 
wrote group colleagues and students 
home. the suggestion the Corpora- 
tion the author allowed his letters 
printed this volume. 

Not written for the public eye, these 
letters are frank and revealing. While criti- 
cal America minor points, they are, 
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the whole, appreciative American 
education and the American scene. The 
main purpose the author’s travel 
America was study schools and educa- 
tional machinery, particularly the operation 
the Progressive schools. But there are 
also wise observations and comments 
American life and customs. 

The author’s route took him through 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Chicago, Detroit, Rochester 
(N.Y.) and New York City. While the 
brevity his visit and his expressed pur- 
pose giving students and colleagues im- 
pressions merely proclaim immediately that 
his motive was not write scholarly 
analysis the characteristcs this coun- 
try, the “sketchiness” the contents, the 
informal style, and the sincere evaluations 
make this particularly engrossing book. 

Amazed, and yet disturbed, comments 
the movies, the city slums, the Ford 
factory, the nervous hurry, and the psychol- 
ogy fear elements American life. 
Attending the sessions the American 
Association School Administrators, 
discovered that the delegates be- 
longed the peripatetic eclectic 
schools,” most delegates being transit,” 
“on the boardwalk,” the corridors 
the huge auditorium.” was astonished 
the exhibits, the pageant ice skat- 
ing. 

The last two letters, and summary, 
entitled respectively, Changing Cul- 
ture,” Civitate Homimen,” and “Fare- 
well, America,” are, perhaps, the most 
valuable. They give his impressions the 
American social scene. The alert educator 
vital connection between education and its 
social background, will welcome the au- 
thor’s discussion both. 


TEACHING Charles San- 
ford, William Habberton, and Liesette 
McHarry. College Education, Uni- 

versity Illinois, 164 pp. $1.70. 
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the emphases teaching change, the 
pattern student teaching must modi- 
fied accordingly. principal change 
methodology has been shift from atomistic 
daily recitations the study units occupy- 
ing two three weeks the student’s time. 
Recognizing this change, the authors have 
followed the unit plan organization 
their instructions for student teaching. 

general survey the pages the 
manual for student teaching reveals the 
hallmarks practicality. aims stimu- 
late the student make “functional 
fusion” academic and professional train- 
ing, modifying and improving each, that 
both are better adopted high school classes 
than the types experienced the student 
the college classroom. clear analysis 
shows the student teacher the knowledges, 
skills and abilities, and philosophy, person- 
ality and professional attitude which 
should attain. Fittingly enough, the pro- 
fessional attitude the student teacher 
first concern. 

The authors adopt the principle grad- 
ual induction into teaching, and suggestions 
are given for early participation. keep- 
ing with modern trends, students are urged 
participate effectively extracurricular 
and extra-school activities. Considerable 
stress laid upon enrichment materials such 
library and audio-visual aids, and the use 
community resources. 

considerable portion the book re- 
lates unit organization. samples, de- 
tailed units are presented follows: Learn- 
ing Read Biography (Grade XI) Learn- 
ing Think About Power (Grade IX); 
Learning Use Signed Numbers (Grade 
IX) and Learning Play Volleyball 
(Grade IX, Boys and Girls). However, 
adequate attention devoted planning 
the daily lesson, because some instances 
this the instructional unit. 

While brief, the discussion school 
discipline helpful, the preventive aspects 
being stressed rather than the remedial. 
final section presents evaluation sheet 
which may used the student teacher 
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appriase his work. bibliography, limited 
scope but well-chosen, concludes the 
book. 

The philosophy, pattern, and general 
theory course student teaching are 
set forth practical abbreviated form. Two 
elements which are lacking might, the 
opinion the reviewer, have been added. 
First, more specific instruction detailed 
points might supplement the excellent gen- 
eral treatment. Second, series questions 
for class thinking and discussion would 
make the book conform more closely 
the unit pattern which seeks teach. 
However, helpful outline and man- 
ual, and, with proper supplementation, will 
serve valuable guide for students. 


FICTION 


Marcus Goodrich. Farrar and 

Rhinehart. 496 pp. $2.75. 

are told those the know that 
the author spent ten years writing this 
unique novel, and that, while the book 
went through the press, revised much 
length, that large part the book 
had completely reset. This reflects the 
attitude and pride real artist. The re- 
sult magnificent work art, unlike 
any other novel. tells the sea and 
the more less decrepit destroyer, Delilah. 
There heroine, actually plot, Deli- 
lah the heroine; her crew the actors 
such scenes engage the power and loyalty 
courageous men. novel, but its 
theme, setting high adventure, 
indomitable defiance death. More than 
this, alive every page with charac- 
ters that one will not soon forget: Lieu- 
tenant Commander Borden, Lieutenant 
Fitzpatrick, Ensign Woodbridge, Ensign 
Snell, together with many others including 
O’Connell, Feenan, Arnold and Warring- 
ton. Here the high seas, hunting for 
Japanese smugglers and other undesirables 
during the first world war, are men, not 
parade, but devoted ship and duty, each 
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his own life-view, his weak- 
nesses and strength, his past and vague sens- 
ing the something the future and far 
These men talk and act real 
men, and men become their associa- 
tions together the presence challenge 
and death. 

particular importance the fact that 
the whole narrative told language 
that gives one new confidence the 
beauty our American tongue. There will 
those who think the book too wordy. 
The author could have condensed. But the 
movement the book, while sluggish 
times, hypnotizes the reader, and the end 
even better than the beginning, strong and 
gripping this is. deep sounding dia- 
pason, the theme victory and death vi- 
brates throughout the narrative with such 
sub-themes the battle the Alamo 
emphasize the significance bravery the 
American tradition. great book, be- 
longs the shelf near books Melville 
and Joseph Conrad. 


History ENGLIsH FICTION 
Sir John Marriott. Dutton and 
Co. 308 pp. $2.75. 

The author calls this study adventure. 
Any research has the elements adventure 
but going afield blaze one’s own trail 
among the interrelations 
and fiction promises excitement and 
isfaction high order. The historical novel 
has long been suspect 
historians for whom accuracy and docu- 
mentation are plus Sir John’s 
conviction that fiction can genuine 
events their setting mood atmos- 
phere. refers several conceptions 
the historical novel Sir Walter Scott, 
Macaulay, and Bulwer-Lytton, all whom 
gave their deep confidence. not his- 
tory fiction but fiction history that 
seems the proper emphasis, which 
meant that historical fiction high 


quality leaves unchanged the historical fact 
but enriches and illuminates with char- 
acter interpretation which turn makes 
more understandable the historical theme 
the novelist has chosen. All history can not 
enriched. The historical novelist must 
choose those events and episodes that have 
human appeal. 

Tracing the beginning the historical 
novel Defoe, Jane Austin, and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, the author reviews 
England the light the fiction con- 
cerned with each stage development, 
beginning with Henty’s Beric the 
Briton and ending with Mrs. Ward’s 
Marcella. Appendix are listed the 
novels mentioned the text, those hav- 
ing asterisks being deemed the author 
appropriate for the school library. The book 
clear and dependable guide histori- 
cal reading, and critical estimate many 
the novels included the smoothly run- 
ning exposition. Not scholarly treatment, 
popular and much needed introduc- 
tion field that needs such further study 
the author himself agrees desirable. 
One fact important; the author has read 
the books that includes. The study 
outcome his own recreational reading 
over the Similar books American 
History would interest student and 
layman alike. Certainly, through such read- 
ing the author describes young and old 
may quickened more intensive and 
accurate study the several periods noted. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 440 pp. $2.75. 


This pre-Civil War novel which 
has its locale the Northwest Washington 
Territory time when the pioneers and 
settlers from the East were struggling with 
Indian tribes for supremacy. Mount Rainier, 
the “Mighty Mountain,” from which the 
novel derives its name, and the surrounding 
country furnish the scene the vivid events 
which are portrayed. 
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Elmer Hale, the hero, young man from 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts, shipped the 
barque, Maid, and having arrived the 
Northwest Coast, was persuaded 
uncle, who had preceded him some years 
before, stake out some land, and file his 
claim for five hundred acre tract. 

Marrying Indian girl from one 
the tribes, Elmer was involved not only 
romance, but the wars between the 
Indians and the whites who sought dis- 
possess them. The record the dealings 
the Great White Father with the Ab- 
origines reminiscent Helen Hunt Jack- 
son’s novel Ramona, and some the 
stories written James Fenimore Cooper. 

The novel contains touching love story, 
narrative exciting adventure, and keen 
descriptions the pioneer types who were 
the conquerors the Northwest. con- 
tains authentic picture early back- 
woods life along The Oregon Trail, and 
tells the story friendly and long-suffer- 
ing Indians who resorted the shedding 
blood only when provoked such de- 
plorable action the whites. 

The rivalry between the races deftly 
brought out the conflicting loyalties 
Elmer, and his Indian wife, 
Though the main interest centers the 
story Elmer and Lisette, there are many 
subordinate characters who are involved 
incidents packed with drama: Jarvis, 
Elmer’s uncle; Leschi, who attempts 
loyal both Indian and white, and loses 
his life the attempt; and the Governor, 
who compensates for the trials and disad- 
vantages early years uncontrol- 
lable obsession for wealth. 

The story projected against rustic 
background with babbling and sparkling 
brooks, green pastures, virgin forests, and 
awe-inspiring mountains, The descriptions 
natural scenery are superb, and while not 
“Wild West” story the usual accept- 
ance that term, has many the aspects 
the “thriller.” has the atmosphere 
the 1850’s, and, besides giving authentic 
account life that remote place and 
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period, portrays feelingly the injustices 
which the Red Man was subjected 
the attempts the white man remove 
him from the lands his fathers. 

The author acquainted with the scenes 
with the fictional elements projected against 
true factual background. not only 
story high adventure but faithful por- 
trayal life was lived almost cen- 


tury ago. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Gramling. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 


493 pp. $3-50. 

Now almost century old, the Associated 
Press has developed into amazing struc- 
ture for collecting and distributing news. 
This the story the evolution the news 
press, how from insignificant beginning 
six newspapers and from the use 
carrier pigeons and pony express, now 
have our command organized press 
comprising 1,400 members the United 
States and scores other countries, with 
staff 7,200 reaching volume news 
1,000,000 words every twenty-four 
hours, pouring out copy over 285,000 
miles domestic wires 3,300 teletype 
machines. this Wirephoto 
added, which whisks photographs across the 
United States with speed equalled only 
that the teletype. 

The author, executive the Associ- 
ated Press, long newspaper man, knows 
his story from intimate connection with it. 
least three aspects the book appeal 
this reviewer: the story development 
news-gathering from privately-con- 
trolled, unreliable, profit-motivated business 
codperatively-managed reliable non- 
profit service seeking truthful report the 
interest the public good; the story 
biography great movement basic 
the democratic ideal American life; and 
the stirring record the principal events 
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during the last eighty years our national 
history. 

With the reporter’s sense the inter- 
esting and dramatic, the author has 
difficulty producing interesting nar- 
rative. Civil War, depression years, the 
discovery the airplane, the Lindbergh kid- 
napping, the Hauptmann trial, the Sacco 
and Vanzetti Case, the Spanish-American 
War, corrupt politics, prohibition, supreme 
court decisions—these events are thrilling 
the words which they are described. 
The reader taken behind the scenes 
show him how the news gathered and dis- 
tributed, and given intelligent appre- 
ciation the service performed the 
agency. This done, not the dull 
and prosaic manner the usual historical 
analysis, but concrete examples gleaned 
from the most intense and dramatic news- 
events the day. 

Great names the press pass across the 
pages—Bennett, Dana, Greeley, Lawson, 
Stone—likewise those presidents, kings, 
and popes. Many story told. 
The plentiful illustrations have been pro- 
vided Henry Barrow. 

The volume particularly opportune 
now, when charges and counter-charges 
propaganda fly thick and fast. reading 
these pages one concludes that, spite 
allegations the contrary, the news which 
the reader receives is, far possible for 
the secure it, honest and truthful— 
conclusion which supported the re- 
cent analysis Dr. Thorndike 
reported the Scientific Monthly. 
especially timely have such volume ap- 
pear period when suspicion and doubt 
dominate the American scene. 

May, 1848, was important date 
our history. was then that the germs 
the first great movement 
news-gathering began develop. With in- 
creasing momentum has extended and 
improved. The author, significantly aware 
its portent, has seized the opportunity 
setting forth dramatic events dramatic 
language and form. 
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BELLEVUE Lorraine Maynard col- 
laboration with Laurence Miscall. Julian 
Messner, Inc. 280 pp. $2.50. 


series books have been appearing 
descriptive the everyday work, the 
doctor, the surgeon, the lawyer, the school- 
master. People crave information about the 
more less mystical processes the pro- 
fessions. Fortunately, books are now avail- 
able, accurate, yet personal and human, 
which both edify and entertain. this list 
volumes now added biography 
Bellevue hospital, with 226 doctors, 900 
nurses the training school, 500 student- 
nurses and 1,400 graduate nurses duty, 
and 900,355 “patient days” service 
the 60,000 unfortunates who enter each 

This city hospital, perhaps the most 
famous the world, has thousands 
stories human interest, many which, 
were they known, would make the front 
page the newspapers. But, keeping 
with the best medical tradition, these stories 
remain locked the files. Here, series 
thrilling incidents, are shown types 
cases and some the problems encountered. 
There are amazing stories, some which tug 
the heart-strings; some which arouse in- 
dignation; some, pity; and some, mirth. 

Here true melting pot the nations. 
All races, creeds, colors, economic status 
(although chiefly the poorer classes), all 
conditions and all manner men and 
women have access the hospital’s op- 
portunities. The gangster there, well 
the poverty-stricken unfortunate; mil- 
grateful, and the ingrate; racketeer, and the 
devout; sane, and insane. Often grossly 
misunderstood, the hospital and its work 
here placed proper perspective and pro- 
portion. story fact, not “exposé” 
untoward conditions make sensa- 
tional story. 

Perhaps the most impressive character- 
istic the volume its human quality. 
study people and their reactions. One 
impressed that the human race, although 
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has come far, still has far arriv- 
ing intelligent consideration for its physi- 
cal problems. 

The scope the subjects covered 
wide, including Wassermann tests, psycho- 
pathic disorders, maternity cases, blood 
transfusions, X-ray, amputations, gun-shot 
wounds, operations many kinds and de- 
grees, suicides, gangster techniques, occu- 
pational therapy, and social diseases. The 
patients usually occupy open wards, but 
many them have more privacy than 
their own homes. They have the highest- 
paid specialists serve them, men who are 
skilled the latest which medical science 
can offer. 

The volume written direct and ef- 
fective style; has moving narrative, and 
thrills aplenty. Through all there runs 
thread seriousness, intertwined with 
humor and delightful descriptions. Incident 
piled upon incident make most 
stirring and enlightening story. 


THe RAPE THE Serge 
Chakotin. Translated Dickes. 
Alliance Book Corporation. 
$3.00. 

The author for some time was stu- 
dent Pavlov, and the labora- 
tory had abundant opportunity study his 
master’s work conditioned reflexes, 
the present exposition the forces behind 
propaganda, notably Germany, ap- 
plies the physiology reflex action the 
individual mass behavior, and posits that 
man whether individual mass domi- 
nated four drives—the combative, the 
nutritive, the amatory, and the maternal, 
these being associated the author’s theory 
with Pavlov’s findings his laboratory in- 
vestigations. these, the first strongest 
and the last weakest. But the second and 
third are only less powerful than the first, 
and combination all three, believes, 
explain man the predatory animal his- 
tory going forth fight, feed and 
mate. Because these evident forces 


are 
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work society, the author believes that all 
propaganda can explained procedure 
for conditioning the individual behave 
those power desire. Knowing what lies 
back propaganda also possible 
analyze its meaning and methods. Hence, 
propaganda becomes, seems have 
become Germany and Italy, exact 
science with technique well known 
those who direct it—Goebbels, for example. 

While interest study propa- 
ganda against the background the condi- 
tioned reflex hardly necessary make 
this connection, and the author seems 
have gone rather far afield explain what 
apparent any one acquainted with the 
vagaries human nature. His book, how- 
ever, worth reading for its detailed de- 
scriptions German Fascist methods 
propaganda. Knowing why individuals suc- 
cumb easily such influence does not 
justify the title the book. the four 
drives are inherent animal nature and 
propaganda one means diverting them 
agencies political aggression surely 
can said that all social may 
furthered skillful appeal these drives 
hungers. Therefore, all leaders they 
expect succeed must know how direct 
these natural drives. they don’t they 
must learn how so. But such control 
can hardly called rape, psychic rape. 
sensational title that does not ac- 
curately account for mass action. Aside 
from this criticism one may recommend the 
book worth reading because its care- 
ful analyses the physiological meaning 
political evolution. 


Sherwood. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
178 pp. $2.00. 

Whatever may the general default 
eminence the American theater far 
from being defunct long plays like 
There Shall Night capture long and 
enthusiastic audiences. play has been 
more discussed, pro and con, than this quasi- 
autobiographical drama Robert Sher- 


wood; autobiographical the sense that 
voices its author’s reactions the “rape 
Finland” and the widespread holocaust 
and epitome the terror, despair, and, 
the author’s opinion, futile attempt stem 
the foul tide means armaments. Dr. 
Karlo Valkonen hated war but when 
came close his own life and saw all 
that held dear threatened with destruc- 
tion changed into enemy the war- 
disease that attacked all that man judged 
noble. The play more than Broadway 
production; dramatic recital man’s 
clinging faith himself, for only 
this faith that can conquer tyranny and 
barbarism. There Shall Night adds 
the stature Mr. Sherwood one 
the great dramatists modern times. 


Men APEs AND VICE 
Versa Earnest Albert Hooton. 
trated. Princeton University Press. 234 
pages. $3.00. 

Mr. Hooton, Harvard, widely 
known scientific debunker man’s 
arrogant claims for himself the crown 
Unlike many debunkers, Profes- 
sor Hooton thorough scholar and high- 
reputed scientist. anthropologist, 
the present volume throws light upon 
human ancestors and explains many human 
behaviors the light animal behavior 
general. Mr. Hooton impressed with the 
fact that man small degree de- 
generate animal, ill-fitted for his present 
artificial, so-called civilized environment. 
many ways modern man out-classed 
the savage. Mr. Hooton’s judgment, 
natural man far superior artificial man. 
particular, the chimpanzee can give the 
ha-ha the human, and justifiably assume 
his chimpanzee manner that the humans 
who observe him the other side his 
iron bars are themselves more imprisoned 
than he. 

The book based upon the Vanuxem 
lectures delivered Princeton, February, 
1940. The present volume more com- 
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plete version these lectures and deals with 
the primate order, the human family 
whole, the races man, and with the 
claims the Nordics superiority. High- 
lighted with wit, the book really serious 
description the differences between ani- 
mal and man, and critical evaluation 
the present status the human body. With- 
out pressing the point too heavily, Mr. 
Hooton calls attention the probable re- 
lationship between the nature the human 
body and the nature the work that 
designed do, and concludes that small 
percentage human failure may ac- 
counted for the individual’s lack physi- 
cal fitness for the work that desires 
enforced do. other words, many 
problems man civilized society grow 
out the fact that living life for 
which not all fitted. There more 
than suggestion that what true indi- 
viduals also true 

The book enriched with number 
photographic illustrations types pri- 
mates and humans and series charts 
illustrating variety somatotypes. 


HISTORY 


GREEK AND THE GREEKS Walter Mil- 
ler. Illustrated. The Macmillan 508 
pp. $3.00. 

reviewing this superior book there 
danger that the reviewer will become 
expression artistic book making for use 
the high school the book faithful the 
ideal beauty exalted Hellas. the 
author’s scholarship and facile adaptation 
young readers, his awareness the 
growing significance the human side 
history, his insight into the value the 
common-day life other times for our own 
day, and his happy fusion archaeology 
with history that makes this volume that 
will captivate the adult reader well 
youth. Here the life Athens unfolds 
minute description and narrative how 


the Greeks lived day day—the struc- 
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ture their houses, how they were planned 
and built, what and how the Greeks ate; 
how and with what they dressed. There 
are pages toys and games; the cere- 
monies attending weddings, births, and 
deaths. Sports, athletics, life the army 
and navy, the political scene; books, the 
theatre, sculpture—all are given vivid nar- 
rative and illustration. Although much 
the information upon which the book rests 
comes through inferences, because original 
documents are not extant, the author re- 
minds that life Greece was relatively 
stable. There was need change the 
style furniture dress. The Greek 
was practical and thrifty. Style was func- 
tional and not chiefly decorative. Hence, 
proper conclude that the houses and 
furniture and utensils found Pompeii 
and Herculaneum represent the furniture 
and houses and utensils used for thousand 
years. 

Greek life was simple. There was not 
great amount wealth; most people lived 
houses with plain exterior, the ground 
floor often devoted shops. The interior 
was more ornate, but even here most 
homes simplicity prevailed. The women had 
their own quarters and were not allowed 
custom eat with male company when 
the head the house entertained. Enter- 
tainment the home might enriched 
with performances professional dancers 
and acrobats and magicians, but more often 
dinner conversation symposia were 
looked forward host and guests alike. 
There was little drunkenness Athens. 
The Athenians had profound respect for 
their religion; altar was part the 
household, Dissipation, today regard 
it, was 

The Greek was bath addict. Many 
the homes had bath tubs and there were 
public baths various kinds: shower and 
steam included. His meals were not very 
different from our own today. There was 
usually plentiful supply millet, rye, 
rice, beef, veal, mutton, lamb, goat, pork, 
poultry, fish and game. But the Greek did 


not eat much meat. Cabbage several 
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varieties was hand; also radishes, peas, 
asparagus, lettuce, spinach, onions, garlic, 
turnips. the fruit line were apples, 
quinces, pomegranates, cherries, peaches, 
pears, plums, berries, dates, melons, wal- 
nuts, and chestnuts. Honey took the place 
sugar, and olive oil served 
There was also cheese. Wine was drunk 
rather than water but not for purposes 
intoxication. Here was food quite like ours 
today. But the Greek was not heavy eater. 
did not live eat. just ate live, 
the author comments. 

The foregoing references will give the 
reader sample what the book contains. 
every page there information that 
quickens interest the Greeks and makes 
clear that behind the stately architecture 
and the schools philosophy and sculptor’s 
studios extended city nearly million 
people the golden age, people generally 
simple, thrifty, resourceful, sober and in- 
tent upon beautiful living expression 
the principle: moderation all things, 
excess nothing. 

Dr. Miller has given American youth 
and the general reading public book 
captivating interest, which classical learn- 
ing has been interpreted and popularized 
skillfully that its pages one sees 
the screen the Athenians they were day 
day. Except for external differences the 
life the ordinary Athenian was not es- 
sentially different from life America to- 
day. The author does not say so, but one 
impressed with the fact that seems 
many respects have been much better. 


WoMEN AND THE William 
Sprague. The Christopher Publishing 
House. 294 pp. $3.50. 

this scholarly volume the author 
undertakes unusual study, one that has 
been surprisingly neglected American 
historical research. Two themes intertwine 
throughout the book: the life, struggles, 
and contributions the American pioneer 
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women, and the effect the experiences 
these women upon women older sec- 
tions the country. Only women 
European descent are included the in- 
quiry. The book describes vivid detail 
prairie frontier, their prestige because 
scarcity, their legal status, and their struggle 
for suffrage. the Appendixes are docu- 
ments containing first hand narratives 
individual women the trans-Allegheny 
regions. The book rich depository 
information brought together through care- 
ful research. Its material woman’s de- 
layed legal status the west, par- 
ticular value. 

Woman’s prestige because her scar- 
city illustrated numerous amusing bits 
information. Marriage was largely 
expedient affair which enabled man 
have place for room and 
vided, hoped, stalwart sons help him 
farm, and wife the dairying. 
Women were chosen because their size 
and strength! Sentiment love did not 
play significant role. homely spinster 
wife was “better than none.” Servant 
girls Minnesota, knowing their value 
the marriage market, expected in- 
troduced the family’s visitors. Because 
there was scarcity white girls many 
western men married Indian girls. Bache- 
lors were ridiculed. one the issues 
Western Citizen 1824 this declara- 
tion: bachelor sort whimsical 
being which nature never intended cre- 
ate. was formed out the odds and 
ends what materials were left after the 
great work was over.” There was even 
proposal tax bachelors instead dogs. 

Education for women was likewise de- 
termined economic needs. The western 
men accepted Thomas Jefferson’s purpose 
educating his own daughters: thought 
essential give them solid education, 
which might enable them, when they be- 
come mothers, educate their own daugh- 
ters, and even direct the course for sons, 
should their fathers lost, incapable, 


The western man found, 
also, that was cheaper pay for public 
education than have private tutors. 

One reason for delayed legal recognition 
for women was the westerner’s dislike for 
laws. The fewer the better. With the in- 
crease women’s property rights came 
suffrage, the east. 

Mr. Sprague has written not only 
scholarly book but one absorbing inter- 
est all who seek further light the 
conquest the west. deserves popular 


reading. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Ways William Pep- 
perell Montague. Prentice-Hall. 712 pp. 
$4.00. 

What William James did for psychology 
and philosophy his day Professor Mon- 
tague now doing for this generation, 
namely interpreting philosophical truths 
through literary style that refresh- 
ing and stimulating that student and scholar 
alike will chuckle their way toward better 
understanding the possibilities philoso- 
phy. The Ways Things the author 
rambles (one may permitted say that 
times gambols) among astonishing 
range interests, including ontology 
epistemology, axiology, physics, theology, 
relativity, the quantum theory, mathematics, 
time, emergent evolution, consciousness, 
ethics and many more. His grasp the 
material these fields less breath- 
taking. first, this might seem that the 
book lacks unity, that only collec- 
tion distinguished essays. It, however, 
designed for use text. The first part 
condenses (far too much believe) the 
meaning philosophy and some its 
problems. Part contains reprinted essays 
and articles, some them written 1904. 
significant that throughout this range 
variety runs connecting theme that 
unifies the whole content. Professor Mon- 
tague seeks explanation for what many 
appears dualism the universe, 
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namely the body-mind relationship. While 
many thinkers are dissatisfied with this 
theory and would welcome monistic solu- 
tion, few them have ventured depart 
from approved reasoning into areas where 
proof wanting, all the while they pro- 
pound theory the universe that ra- 
tional. metaphysician Montague ad- 
heres daring and unique theory that 
calls animistic materialism. 
means that essentially the universe 
vast unity, the material (i.e. energy) and 
the spiritual bemg two phases reality. 
Although interrelated, they are entities and 
therefore subject independent inquiry and 
interpretation. his reflections upon this 
mysterious unity Professor Montague ex- 
amines numerous theories contributed 
investigators numerous fields. Hence the 
variety his essays Part II. 

not the purpose this review 
enter into critical evaluation the book. 
Suffice that challenging volume, not 
too technical for the most part, and rich 
with bits humor and man-to-man style 
that should capture the interest be- 
ginning students and send them quick- 
stepping into philosophic inquiries. re- 
grettable that Part brief. More 
should have been said about scholasticism. 
This reviewer can not accept the author’s 
definition value liking. Any one who 
desires enjoy book philosophy will 
find the present one full light, and rich 
with laughter all the while its critical com- 
ments are directive toward balanced view 
controversial theories. 


Lowe Bryan. Yale University Press. 143 
pp. $2.00. 

This little volume based the au- 
thor’s Powell Lectures delivered Indi- 
ana University 1940. The title comes 
from Saint Beuve and applies groups 
authors who among themselves are close 
agreement but different from other groups 
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their ideas and moods, Thus Daniel 
Boone, Galileo, Hegel, Keats, and St. John 
are representatives widely divergent types 
thinking and acting. similar distinc- 
tion has been made students religion 
and the classification Christians into the 
Methodist type mind, the Presbyterian, 
the Catholic, the Episcopalian, and on. 
While true that experience modifies 
the nervous system less probable 
that the quality the organism determines 
small degree one’s choices and man- 
ner reaching them. There are families 
minds this large sense and they have 
long been war with one another. 

With such title and theme engage 
his study regrettable that the author 
devotes much his limited space 
lengthy quotations from psychologists who 
letters the author state their conclu- 
sions regarding the educational and practical 
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value psychology. can not said that 
the author has adequately developed the 
exposition the main differences between 
such mind Daniel Boone’s and St. 
John’s. The book lacks sharp distinctions 
throughout. The best pages are concerned 
with the war against scientists. Perhaps its 
form lectures prevented Dr. Bryan from 
more penetrating analyses. With his de- 
fense science there can 
What says the explorer, the scholar, 
and the poet, and the philosopher leaves 
unsaid not few essentials. The chief value 
the book, view it, lies its sug- 
gestive title, and the sketch how the 
theme may used explain intellectual 
and cultural controversies and intolerances. 
studies this kind that are needed 
explaining race prejudice based upon 
deep-seated and long evolving cultural dif- 
ferences. 


KEATS’ DREAM VERY PLEASANT LIFE: 


had idea that man might pass very pleasant life this manner: Let 
him day read page full Poesy distilled prose, 
and let him wonder with it, and muse with it, and reflect from it, and 
dream upon it, until becomes stale—But when will so? Never— 
hen man has arrived certain ripeness intellect any one grand and 
spiritual passage serves him starting-post towards all the “two and thirty 
Palaces.” How happy such voyage conception, what delicious, 


diligent 


Review Current Periodical Literature 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


CHAMBERLAIN, WILLIAM HENRY. “Hitler’s Al- 
ternatives.” The Atlantic Monthly. 167:4-11. 
January, 1941. 

Hitler has four alternatives: thrust into the 
Near East; subjugate the Soviet Union; 
drive against Gibralter break the blockade and 
deliver knockout blow against Britain. Eu- 
rope’s final alternative some form union 
chaos. 


Jungle?” Natural History. 47:11-15. January, 
1941. 

The jungle more tranquil than romancers 
describe it. quiet and relatively safe. Two 
animals will attack man without provocation—the 
Asiatic sloth bear and the rhinoceros. Others, 
such the water buffalo, bison, tiger, leopard, 
will attack when provoked. most conflicts 
between man and beast, man the aggressor. 


FLYNN, JOHN “Coming: Totalitarian Amer- 
ica.” The American Mercury. Feb- 
ruary, 1941. 

“Fascism not the result dictatorship. Fas- 
cism the consequence economic jam and 
dictatorship the product fascism.” The au- 
thor sees these components fascism: corporatism, 
government-created purchasing power substi- 
tute for private investment, production govern- 
ment funds bank credits, militarism, and dic- 
tatorship. The imperfections the economic sys- 
tem must corrected and war must avoided. 


GARDNER, Mona. “What Bills You Pay?” 
The Atlantic Monthly. January, 
1941. 

study credit More and more 
credit extended. Charge accounts are expanding 
number and volume. Though bad debt losses 
are only 41/100 one per cent, together they 
make large total. This the Debtor Era, where 
fashionable debt. New social devices 
and revised education are needed cope with this 
problem. 


HILDEBRAND, “Cotton: Foremost Fiber 
the World.” The National Geographic Maga- 
79:137-184. February, 1941. 

This historical and descriptive sketch 
the cotton industry. illuminated with pictures, 


both black and white and colored—thirty-one 
number, This article brings date the in- 
formation which available regarding one our 
chief agricultural products. 


HAROLD “Who Killed the Progressive 
Party?” The American Historical Review. 46: 
306-337. January, 1941. 

The answer “George Perkins.” The 
article traces the origin, activities and demise 
this virile variant from the Republican party. 
exhaustive exposition the views the 
author. 


“Democratic Discipline.” The Edu- 
cational Record. 22:5. January, 1941. 


“Without true discipline democracy cannot sur- 
vive. Conversely, true discipline best achieved 
under democratic way life.” the crisis 
democracy faces, the problem social controls 
paramount. Too much individualism our 
capitalistic structure may result the enslavement 
many. Too much “progressivism” schooling 
may result the child’s disintegration char- 
acter. “Self-discipline the ultimate source 


PHILLIPS, RICHARD “The ‘Sure-Cure’ Racket.” 

Hygeia. 19:187-188 ff. March, 1941. 

This exposé quacks the medical 
profession. Many specific instances are cited 
wherein patients have been swindled and injured 
misplaced trust medical advice. 


SCHETTLER, CLARENCE. “Social Changes, Social 
Studies, and the Community.” The Social Stud- 
January, 1941. 

Pupils must taught the facts regarding 
social change, and, period great disturb- 
ance, must shown the process may 
stable time change, and that may see 
pattern unity and continuity. One’s own com- 
munity may resource for teaching the desir- 
able facts and attitudes. Where there much 
change there much need for social guidance. 


SIMPICH, FREDERICK. “Winchester, England’s 
Early Capital.” The National Geographic. 79: 
67-92. January, 1941. 

Ancient Winchester, with signs, relics and evi- 
dences ages past, vividly described. Its “main 
street” goes back the Romans, and 
“shrine the English-speaking world. There, 
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the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle was written; Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh was tried; King Alfred began his 
reign; King Arthur and his knights carried 
their adventures; Isaak Walton lived and fished 
(and wrote The Compleat Angler) and the first 
English census was taken. 


STEWART, OLLIE. “The Negro-American Nation- 
March, 1941. 


Communism rebuffed the negro. Their na- 
tionalism manifests itself efforts make 
America better country. The negro nationalist 
says “America first, always and only” and reasons 
are these: “The poorest among can 
free schools, listen unrestricted any radio pro- 
gram, see the wonders nature cheap auto- 
mobile, read two-cent newspaper, travel from 
coast coast without passport, possess books 
and criticize those authority, get free medical 
attention, push button for light, assemble, speak 
and worship often wish.” 


THORNDIKE, “The Press American 
The Scientific Monthly. 52:44-47. 
January, 1941. 

twenty-eight cities rankings were made and 
comparisons shown that, when estimated terms 
general goodness life and personal qualities 
the population, the lowest have five times 
much crime the highest; twice much in- 
fant mortality; one-third public-library circula- 
tion books; and one-fourth many radios. 
The press not essentially different. “The press 
its general degree civilization, welfare, humane- 
ness intelligence.” People still buy newspapers 
for their news-value and not for entertainment 
competition with movies, radio, games 
chance, eating, drinking, sex-indulgence, and 
similar things. 


WOELFEL, NORMAN. “The Fourth and Fifth 
Estate.” Frontiers Democracy. 7:112-115. 


January 1941. 


The aim this discussion the American 


press and the American radio plead for the 
necessity reconstruction these agencies. The 
public interest demands that they improved 
the interest the people individuals and 
American culture whole. 


“Inside Japan.” The Atlantic 
Monthly. 167:139-144. February, 1941. 
Three and half years war have left their 

work Japan. Scarcity abroad the land. 

There are shortages rice, water, gas, gasoline 

and the tourist trade gone. There much 

thievery. There also the threat inflation 
economic dislocations when the war closes. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


GLENN “Remedial-Reading Pro- 
grams Senior High Schools.” The School 
Review. 49:32-41. January, 1941. 

study the methods employed 379 high 
schools. The most widely-used methods include 
special sections English and classes remedial 
reading. seems desirable have reading 
specialist, trained clinical psychologist 
larger schools. 


Briccs, THomas “The American Way 
Life.” Teachers College Record. 42:284-296. 
January, 1941. 


consists essentially three faiths: (a) “the 
maximum happiness every individual the 
purpose all human association”; (b) “human 
personality worthy respect”; and (c) “the 
wisest decisions concerning broad social policies 
result from the pooling opinions from the 
wisdom all who are concerned.” 

Educators have prime responsibility incul- 
cate devoted, intelligent faith democracy. 


BRUBACHER, JOHN “The Absolutism Pro- 
gressive and Democratic Education.” School 
and Society. §3:1-9. January 1941. 


Some fundamental tenets the progressive 
school thought education are challenged 
here. The author believes that the relativism 
the progressive becomes Democracy 
itself absolute, and might taught with 
“crusading zeal.” “The primary loyalty not 
any single interest but the social system 
principle which makes variety plurality 
interests possible. Particular interests 
tive but the loyalty underlying principle must 
absolute.” 


Doris. “Authority for Our Children.” 
Harper’s Magazine. 182:276-282. February, 
1941. 

Everyone has had his fling youth. The 
Director the Research Bureau America here 
has sought learn from the adolescents them- 
selves what the attitude their parents was 
such activities reading, movie going, radio 
listening, social contacts, smoking, drinking and 
staying out late night. These were used 
means measuring authority. Except for the 
Roman Catholic Church where some attempt 
assert its influence found, “family, school, and 
church have renounced their authority almost 
completely apart from matters purely outward 
obedience health rules and apart from manners 
which, like the selection one’s friends, have 
direct bearing one’s ability get the 
world.” 


The survey shows that youth want guidance, 
the knowledge right and wrong. They want 
less freedom. Adolescents are indifferent home 
and church matters authority. Boys and 
girls this age feel that enjoying freedom, 
they have lost security. 


WILHELMINA. “Workshops, Their Value 
and Problems.” School and Society. 53:39-44. 
January 11, 1941. 

Since the first workshop was established the 
Progressive Education Association Ohio State 
University the summer 1936, the move- 
ment has spread. Active participation real 
problems real situations under the guidance 
experts enables teachers “learn doing” and 
discover the techniques democratic pro- 
cedures. 

Problems are first-week confusion; window- 
shopping; following celebrities around; inade- 
quate equipment and libraries; failures stu- 
dents concentrate fundamental problems. 


“Educational Relaxation for 
the Classroom Teacher.” Education. 61:205- 
209. December, 1940. 


Teaching and learning are not merely mental, 
but involve motor control well. Excessive 
nerve tension may caused disease defects 
vision hearing, motor disability, native pre- 
disposition, over-stimulating environment, over- 
tense parents and teachers, and glandular malad- 
justments. Teachers themselves are Aypertensed, 
the problems the schools, the attitudes and 
actions teachers and principal, and parents. 


Epwarp “The Elementary-School 
Auditorium.” The Elementary School Journal. 
December, 1940. 


Combining auditorium and gymnasium not 
favored. The main purpose the auditorium 
facilitate educational activities rather than for 
entertainment purposes. should seat 30-50 per 
cent the enrollment the school, the stage 
treated. 


Kitson, Harry “Family Names from Early 
Occupations.” Occupations. 19:328-330. Feb- 
ruary, 1941. 


Names persons were sometimes descriptive 
the locale where they resided, were derived 
from the nickname which they were known, 
and were derived from occupations. Many are 
occupations followed during the Middle Ages, 
now non-existent. These origins may used 
motivate pupils and show them the social 
significance the types labor which have 
been followed. 
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LANGE, PauL “The Present Status Text- 
book Legislation.” The Elementary School 
Journal. 41:368-380. January, 1941. 


The primary topics studied were (a) uniform- 
ity textbooks; and (b) free textbooks. Sixty 
per cent the school population the United 
States are furnished free 


READER, Code Ethics for Ad- 
The Nation’s Schools. 27:50-51. 
January, 1941. 

For many years there has been code ethics 
for classroom teachers. Now there submitted 
proposed code ethics for those who direct 
public schools. Two sections are found: (1) re- 
lations with pupils and community and state; 
and (2) relations the profession. The code 
presented for criticism. 


REID, SEERLEY. “Reading, Writing and Radio.” 
The Journal Applied Psychology. 24:703- 
713. December, 1940. 


series broadcasts was used test the 
stimulation reading interests and the amount 
reading done seventh- and eighth-grade boys 
and girls. The results show that expressed in- 
terests were not increased either number 
variety interests. This series did increase the 
number books read, thus indicating that radio 
broadcasts can used effectively teachers 
who wish their students read more books, and 
write more effective English. The series failed 
stimulate interest some the books drama- 
tized and broadcast. 


RUSSELL, JOHN “Trends the Financ- 
ing Endowed Colleges and Universities.” 
Frontiers Democracy. 7:148-151. February 
1941. 

While 1880 half the income institutions 
higher learning came from income endow- 
ment, 1935-36 was less than one-eighth. The 
endowments now being given are given rela- 
tively few institutions. Invested funds now bring 
reduced returns. Bonds and mortgages were ex- 
clusively used place for investment until 
recently, but now fifth all endowments are 
invested common stocks, the larger proportion 
the larger universities. Because W.P.A. and 
P.W.A. public institutions have 
plants while few private institutions have made 
addition. The endowed college the future may 
devote itself more educational pioneering and 
experimentation. 


SCHNEIDER, Etra. “Audio-Visual Aids and the 
Democratic Process.” Education. 
February, 1941. 


The article shows how survey potential 
materials available the school, the community 
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and the commercial agencies was made. ex- 
cellent scorecard for the use in- 
struction given. The number the magazine 
which this article found contains series 
visual education its various aspects. 


SUPER, DoNALD and WRIGHT, 
“From School Work the Depression 
Years.” The School Review. 
February, 1941. 


This second two articles shows that boys 
and girls who graduated from high schools during 
the depression delayed going college, getting 
positions, choosing occupation and getting mar- 
ried. Vocational ambitions those graduated dur- 
ing the depression were lower than those who 
graduated earlier. The data indicate that better 
guidance needed and that ways must de- 
vised take the slack vocational orientation 
and establishment. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


(Continued from page 260) 


Idyll American Pioneering, John 
Wright Buckham, the University 
California, one sees detailed picture the 
pioneer family work and worship. 
Harold Ruby, teacher Miami Beach 
High School, Florida, discusses Stream- 
lining the Secondary School the principles 
new type secondary education extending 
from the sixth through the twelfth grades 
with the study world problems its cen- 
tral interest. The close relations between 
The Slow Learner, Truancy, and Delin- 
quency, together with ways and means 
preventing the possible evils discussed 
Vernon Boyce Hampton, Director 
Hampton Memorial Teachers Institute, St. 
George, N.Y. The article constructive and 
presents ways and means implementing 
program that seeks prevent failures and 
their anti-social outcomes. Ralph Adams 
Brown, Haddon Heights, N.J., Curricu- 
lum Builders, Attention! makes his appeal 
for debating part the new curricula. 

Understanding, 
the need much closer understanding 
between the people Great Britain and 


America the end that through sympathetic 
co-operation they may one defense 
and promotion peace security 
throughout the world. 

The poetry this issue comes from sev- 
eral sections our country. Annie 
Havens, the University Alabama, con- 
tributes Easter Poem. Law- 
son, Professor Education, Southern 
Illinois State Normal University, offers 
two his ingenious acrostics, 
ers Born Inspiration and 
From Cliff, New Mexico, Gilbert Cureton 
sent some time ago his poem, Civilization. 
Louise Mally, New York City, writes 
suggestively Here Lies Venice. From 
Yale University comes Cherish, Cherish 
John Williams Andrews, and Jean 
Lair Maxwell, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, had the temerity write 
pertinent Reflections. Several 
poems have been given decorative interpreta- 
tion Majorie Gehner. 

this issue continue the Story 
Transportation the Educational Forum 
Portfolio, the present series illustrations 
concentrating conveyances and vehicles. 


TEN UGLIEST WORDS 


What are the ten ugliest words the English language—from stand- 
point sound and connotation? The National Association Teachers 
Speech has chosen: Phlegmatic, crunch, flatulent, cacophony, plutocrat, 


treachery, sap, gripe and plump. 


